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ABSTRACT 

This document is intended to provide a systematic aid 
for planning and managing academic units (schools, .colleges, 
departmentjs, or divisions) within an ijristitution. Xt consists of a 
comprehensive set of techniques and procedures that can be used by 
acad.iemic unit administrators to examine the internal operations of 
their units — their functions, demands, faculty and financial 
resources, and outcomes. While implementation of this manual can * 
occur at various levels within an .institution, it is designed to 
focus on the academic departments. The document has been designed to 
be flexible in its use and to rely on the administrator's experience 
and judgments in applying the tools to examine- various planning 
situations. It is organized into several "modules," each of which 
addresses a particular aspect of the overall planning' and management 
process within academic units. Modules are: (1) structures module, 
(2) academic demand module, (3) faculty planning module, (4) finance 
module, (5) outcomes module. Appendixes describe: (1.) contributions 
on NCHEMS products to the academic unit planning manual; (2) the 
NCHEMS program classification structure; (3) program measures; (4) 
completion of worksheet 3B, the faculty planning form; (5) inventory 
of higher education outcomes variables and measures. (Author/KE) 
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The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
(WICHE) is a puhlic agencv through which the 13 western 
states work together 

. to increase educational opportunities for westerners. 

. lo expand thejsupply of specialized manpower in the 
West. 

. to help universities and colleges improve both their 
programs and their management. 

. to inform the public about the needs of higher educa- 
tion. 



The Program of the National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems at WICHE was proposed hy state 
coordinating agencies and colleges and universities .:i the 
West to be under the aegis of the Western Intersiatc Com- 
mission for Higher Education. The National Center for 
Higher Education Management Systems at WICHr pro- 
poses in summary: 

To design, develop, pnd encourage the implementation of 
management information systems and data bases including 
common data elements m mstitutions and agencies of higher 
education that will: 

• provide improved information to higher education ad- 
ministration at all levels, 

facilitate .exchange of comparable data among institu- 
tions. 

• facilitate reporting of comparable information at the 
state and national levels. 



Wosiorr; Iniersjaic ConiiiiisMor! for Hichcr I diic.ition 



To the Postsfecondary Education Comnunity: 



This field review edition of the Academic Unit Planning Manual is being 
sent to all postsecondary education institutions and agencies participating 
in the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 
as a means to solicit comments regarding the contents and potential uses 
of the document. 

This document .is intended to provide a systematic aid for planning and 
managi.ng academic units (schooTs, colleges, departments, or divisions) 
within an institution. It consists of a comprehensive set of techniques 
and procedures that can be used by academic unit administrators to examine 
the internal operations of their units— their fuf^ctions , "demands , faculty 
and financial resources, and outcomes. In order for this document to become 
'a useful planning tool, it is necessary at this stage of the document's 
'development that the NCHEMS .staff receive critical feedback from all 
interested administrators. 

We request that you circulate' this edition within your institution to those 
academic unit administrators (deans, department administrators, division 
directors), and individuals who might be in the best position to review it 
critically and constructively. Any comments or suggestions on improving 
the document will be appreciated. Written coiments^may be -in the form of 
letters or as notations in the document returned to the authors at the 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems, P.O. Drawer P, < 
Boulder, Colorado. 80302. Please send in your comments by July 1 , 1975 . 



Robert A. Wallhaus, Deputy Director 
National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems at WICHE • 



PREFACE 



This field review edition of the Academic Unit Planning Manual has been 
prepared by Glenn Miyataki and Robert Gray of the National Center for 
Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) staff under the aegis of the 
Intra-Institutional Planning and Management project. Dr. James S. Dyer of 
the UCLA Graduate School of Management provided technical expertise during 
the early development of this document. Also, in-1972. Dr. Richard L. 
Featherstone of Michigan State University, was a Visiting Scholar at NCHEMS 
and his research efforts resulted in The Development of Management Systems 
for the Academic Department which served as background for this document. 
At this stage of development, the Academic Unit Planning Manual has been 
carefully reviewed by: (1) the NCHEMS staff, (2) several indivi'duals (see 
Acknowledgments) from various higher education institutions throughout the 
country, (3) Dr. Paul Dressel of Michigan State University and Dr. Stephen 
Hoenack of the University of Minnesota as independent technical consultants, 
and (4) administrators from BalT State University and the University of 
Minnesota who participated in the field development of the document .(see 
Acknowledgments) during July-November 1S74. 

This document will undergo a pilot test in the Spring and Summer of 1975 in 
a small number o'f postsecondary education institutions and a mail review by 
the NCHEMS constituency, the results of the field review and pilot test will 
be considered and incorporated as appropriate in the Academic Unit Planning 
Manual before it is published in J ate Fall 1975. 



It is most important to not^ that this 'planning manual does not prescribe ^ 
standards for academic unit planning^ nor does use of the manual imply that 
information about academic units slwuld he exchanged. Any academic unit 
that intends to implement this manual for information exchange purposes must 
establish its oion conventions and procedures. 

This preliminary publication does not necessarily reflect an official 
position of NCHEMS, WICHE, or the National Institute of Education under 
whose/contract this document is being developed. 
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ABSTRACT 

The Academic Unit Planning Manua l will assist in planning and managing 
the scope and direction of an academic unit's* functions. The manual 
will help in the identification and organization of data about academic 
unit functions, the availability and allocation of human and physical 
resources, the sources and uses of funds, and the planning and assessment 
of outcomes. Included are several analytic techniques that facilitate the 
examination of alternatives regarding the allocation of resources, for 
example, the analysis of various faculty/activity assignments, determination 
of expected student enrollments, and the uses of financial resources. 

The planning manual can be used to address such questions as. How much and 
what^^kinds of resources will be consumed by the cominunity service activities 
conducted by the Home Economics Department? What is the expected student 
demand if a new course in accounting is established? How many students 
can be expected to takeEduc. 550 during Fall 1975, and from which depart- 
ments may they come? What are the planned outcomes of the department? 
How many faculty are needed to staff adequately the projected teaching, 
research, public service, and administrative functions of the unit? 



*For purposes of this manual, the term "academic unit" will be used to 
describe the basic organizational unit within which educational activities 
such as instruction, research, public service, student counseling and so 
forth are carried out. For some institutions this would be the academic 
department; for others division; and for still others, school or college. 
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The manual has been designed to be flexible in its use and to rely upon the 
administrator's experience and judgments in applying the tools to examine 
various planning situations. It is organized into several '^modules," each 
of which addresses a particular aspect of the overall planning Bnd management 
process within academic units. Each module consists of worksheets for 
identifying, organizing, and analyzing data, and procedures for helping to 
investigate a variety of planning and management concerns. The tools and 
procedures can and should be modified by academic unit administrators to fit 
their particular situation. 

While implementation of this manual can occur at various levels within an 
institution, it is designed to focus on the acadernic department. The 
academic department is typically an organized unit'within a school or college 
dealing with a specific field of knowledge. For example, the English Depart- 
ment typically would be an organized unit within the College of Arts and 
Sciences; Accounting would be a department within the School of Business; 
.and the Department of Ecology might be ari organized unit within the College 
of Engineering. However, it should be mentioned that, in some cases, a school 
or college might be equivalent to a department and a division might be 
analogous to a department. Throughout the manual, "academic unit" will be 
used as a generic term to denote the user's basic organizational unit. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF THE MANUAL . 



Introduction 



Academic units (school /col lege/di vision/department) are the basic organizational 
units within which the educational activities of an institution happen, where 
critical resources are assigned, and where many of the needs and interests 
of personnel are dealt with. Furthermore, while the academic unit adminis- 
trator is'faced with handling 'the multiplicity of demands of faculty, students, 
institutional administrators, the legislature, and donors (Brann^, 1972; 
Dressel, Johnson, Marcus, 1970), the administrator's nole also ijicludes the 
task of resource allocation. 



Regarding this task, Ihe academic unit administrator^ is in a position similar 
to other levels of administrators who have been provided scarce resources. 
It was possible to some extent in' the 1950s and 196^s to honor most 
•proposals for additional funds. However, today difficult choices must be 
made and relative values placed on alternative uses of resources (Hoenack, 
et al., 1974). Moreover administrators are recognizing more than ever the 
need to investigate the planning and management options available to their 
organizational unit as well as the degrees of flexibility available to pursue 
these different options. In effect, the needs of the academic unit must be 
made more visible, its productivity justified, and its resources negotiated. 
As a result, planning and management at this academic unit level is a primary 
•concern if the institution as a- whole is to operate efficiently and effectively. 



This concern can be addressed by developing a capability to (1) identify 
and analyze the functions, demands, resources, and outcomes of an academic 
unit and (2) communicate information .about these aspects of the academic 
unit to thevdecision makers involved. From this kind of information-based - 
approach, greater understanding' might be reached regarding the level (and 
type) of decisions that are to be made in the department (Featherstone, 1972), 
^ those that are made or influenced by other levels of administration, and those 
that are made jointly by the department and other levels of administration. 

This manual has been designed to improve planning and management ut the 
aaadenria unit level within an institution by providing oapabilities and 

i 

pvoaedures to obtain and aommuniaate more definitive information about the 

0 

unit 's functions, demands, resources, and outcomes and to focus on some 
key planning and management concerns /problem areas that pertain to the. unit. 

It is recognized that academic unit planning and management in many insti- 
tutions is highly dependent upon its interrelationships with other levels of 
administration. While an attempt to describe explicitly these interrelationshi 
■ is not made in this document, this manual has been prepared with those inter- 
relationships ip mind. An attempt is uiade to examine the internal operations 
of an institution from the perspective of academic unit administrators who are 
at the vantage point where program operations are executed. In this respect, 
academic unit planning and management may provide information that can be used 
tov/ard the planning and management of the overall institution. 

/ 

f 

I 
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Also, planning and management incentives must be identified and provided 
in order for administrators to find better ways to allocate resources, to 
conduct activities, and to attain objectives,,. If the department does not 
have a role as a functioning element in the total institutional organization, 
it is a waste of time talking about how to be a more efficient adminis- 
trator (Key, 1970). Moreover, the administrator must be cognizant of the 
responsibility for making and implementing decisions that impact the 
academic unit as well as the institution. 

How an Academic Unit Function s 

One view of how an academic unit functions is shown in Figure 1., The 
perspective is founded on the rationale that a viable way to manage the 
academic unit is through planning and managing the specific aspects of the 
unit's operation, namely its functions, demands, resources, and outcomes. 
In addition, the figure shows the societal and institutional guidelines 
and constraints that impact on the entire process. The idea is to improve 
decision making through a better understanding of these aspects and their 
interrelationships. 
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FIGURE 1 

ACADEMIC UNIT PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT PROCESS 



© 

Societal Guidelines 
and Constraints 



® 



Institutional Guidelines 
and Constraints 




Figure 1 is explained in the following paragraphs: 

er|c 



Demands of Students, Faculty, Other Administrators, Donors. 
The demands and interests of students, faculty, research agencies, 
other administrators, community groups, donors, and other constituents 
give rise to needs for certain functions and resources for carrying 
out those functions. 

Functions. . , ^ i ' 

These functions are such things as teaching courses, conducting 
research, counseling and advising students, presenting public 
seminars, professional development, and'committee work. Within these 
functions, various educational activities. are conducted to produce 
outcomes. 

\ 

Human and Physical Resources. 

Also, resources, in the form of funds, faculty and staff, facilities, 
equipment, supplies, and services are needed to support these 
functions. 

Outcomes. 

As a result of carrying out the academic unit's functions with the 
resources provided, various outcomes occur. These could be such 
things as student growth and development, discovery and dissemina- 
tion of new knowledge, or services to the general public and specific 
community groups. In maby cases, these outcomes pertain to the degree 
that the demands of the l^arious constituents were satisfied (as 
depicted in Figure 1 by the arrow feeding back to (X) ). 

520 



In addition, the extent which the resources were utilized 
^ or consumed are outcomes in their own right. This information, 

t 

fedback to the inventory of human and physical resources ( (T) ), 
can provide a basis for planning in the next -academic period. 




Societal and Institutional Guidelines and Constraints. 



and Finally, an a.cademic unit is always influenced, in varying degrees, 
(?) by guidelines and constraints stemming from institutional policies 
and societal expectations. Thus, as a part of the institutional 
system, which in itself is a segment of the societal environment, 
the academic unit administrator must be cognizant of and respond to 
the external as well as internal forces that impact the unit's 
operation. These guidelines and constraints often shape (or even 
predetermine) many of the academic unit's objectives and outcomes, 
and thus, its functions. 

Underlying the process shown in Figure 1 are various concerns/problem areas 
that are faced by academic unit administrators. Although administrative 
styles and organizational structures vary among academic units, planning 
and management concerns common to many units can be identified. Some of 
these are: 



Determination of Academic Unit Functions and Activities 
Determining the specific activities to be conducted by the unit for 
carrying out the functions of teaching, research ,^ publ ic service, and 
others, the choices of which are influenced by such factors as degree 



program requirements, size of budget, faculty availability, institu- 
tional and academic -policies, educational development and innovations, 
and educational objectives being pursued. 

Determination of Academic Demand 

Examining student demand as a means to plan the appropriate curriculum 
for meeting degree program requirements and other academic demands 
such as thesis advising, conmittee work, and research in order to determine 
the load created by academic demand. 

Interdepartmental Relationships 

Identifying interdepartmental relationships since: students induce 
course load requirements (service loads) on several departments; 
faculty may be assigned to teach in other units; departments share 
classrooms and laboratories; and interdisciplinary programs require 
support from several discipline specialties. 

Resource Availability, Assignment, and Utilization 

c 

Assessing the resources available and assigning tham to functions. For 
example, planning the best possible assignments of faculty resources 
or assessing the availabilities of facilities to conduct various 
functions and activities. In addition, monitoring the uses of resources 
such as the funds provided to the unit. Where are funds being spent? 
If a research grant were to end, what functions and areas of funding 
will be affected? Also, monitoring the utilization of facilities, 
equipment, supplies, and services provided to the unit. 



Responding to Changes 

Examining and responding to changes in functions that cause resources 
to be rea^^ located. For example, a research commitment accepted at the 
last minute usually incurs changes in teaching assignments. 

■ Outcomes Assessment 
Assessing the outcomes produced by the unit and the extent to which 
the demands of donors, students, faculty, and the institution were 
met. 

Development of Plans an d Budgets ' 

Formulating the unit's plans and budgets for submission to the insti- 
tutional office. Furthermore, negotiating as well as communicating the 
contents of the plans and budgets. 

Administrative Coordination 

Keeping abreast of administrative matters, for example, the administrative' 
routine of the institution, departmental meetings, graduate student 
selection, and supervision of staff personnel. 

Organization of the Manual 

The worksheets and procedures contained in this manual are organized according 
to "modules," each of which focuses on a concern/problem area mentioned 
above. Naturally, it would be a difficult task to include all concerns, so 
some are not addressed. Those that are addressed pertain closely to the 
aspects of the academic unit's operation described ia Figure 1. Thus, by using 
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a particular module, the administrator can .investigate a specific area of. 
concern and obtain information for planning and management purposes. Figure 2 
below relates each module to the kind of information it provides. It is 
suggested that Module 1 (Structures Module) be used first to identify the 
academic unit's functions. Subsequently, Modules 2-5 can be used to obtain 
and analyze information related to the various dimensions of those functions. 
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FIGURE 2 
ORGANIZATION OP' THE MODULES 
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Module 1: Identifying and Organizing Academic Unit Functions 

This module helps to identify and determine a unit's functions. 
It provides procedures for organizing the functions according 
to the major programs of an institution. A discussion of how 
the structure can be used during different planning and 
management stages (planning, budgeting, execution) is 
provided also. 
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Module 2: Examining Academic Demand 

This module provides an approach for ascertaining how much 
effort has to be directed to each of the academic unit's 
\ functions or what level of activity is required to carry out 
a function. Primary attention is devoted to estimating total 
course enrollments and the number of sections to offer for 
each course. Concepts of the Instructional Workload Matrix 
and Induced Course Load Matrix also are provided as a means 
to help analyze the number of students from other academic 
units being served by the particular academic unit. 

Module 3: Planning Faculty Resource s 

In this module, worksheets and procedures are provided to 
investigate faculty availabilities and assignments to the 
unit's functions. The module focuses on the use of 
information about faculty capabilities and interests to 
facilitate the assignment process. 

Module 4: Planning Financial Resources 

This module provides a means to examine the sources and uses 
of a unit's funds. It can be used to identify the functions 
that expend those funds and the areas in which funds are 
needed in order to meet the unit's objectives. 
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Nodule 5: Identifying and Assessing Outcomes 

This module provides an approach for identifying how welT 
the objectives of a particular function were accomplished. 
An exemplary inventory of outcome measures and an introduction 
of a method for translating objectives into measurable out- 
comes are provided as aids, A method for comparing actual 
against planned outcomes is provided also. 

Although tlie modules are intervelatedy the administrator has the option 
to detevmine which module (s) to use in addressing the unites areas 
of concern. Some may use only one module to address a particular area^ 
such as exarninuig student demand j or some may use various combinations 
of the modules to obtain a more comprehensive picture of the planning 
'^''\ieeds of the unity for exdnrple^ the interrelationships among faculty 

allocatian-y the 'distribution of funds '^cross the functions to be carried 
outi and the outcomes to be adhie^d. 

In using this manual, several major considerations should be noted by the 
user. One consideration is the need to identify the sources from which specific 
data items can be obtained. For example, the administrator will need to know 
from where and whom to obtain student data, faculty data, inventories of 
supplies and services, status and availability of equipment, list of rooms 
available for use, and so forth. In many cases, an institutional level office 
will have these data available. However, there also may be instances where 
the academic unit must turn to its own data files (if they exist) or start 
developing its ov/n data inventories. 
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Another consideration is that citing is done typically at the institutional 
level ^and provided to academic .units; therefore, procedures for costing 
within academic units are not covered in this manual • Academic units 
interested in costing programs should refer to the following NCHEMS publica- 
tions: Cost Analysis Manual (Topping, 1974) and Information Exchange Procedures: 
Cost Study Procedures (Johnson and Huff, 1975)- 

Also., the allocation and analysis of facilities, equipment, supplies, and 
services have been intentionally omitted in this manual. These physical 
resources usually are managed from a central .pool in lump sufr/and therefore 
their allocation to specific activities may not be as meaningful to academic 
unit administrators as some of the other areas covered in thl^s manual* 

Finally, the planning manual consists of concepts integrated from other 
NCHEMS products. In implementing this manual, the user may wish to turn, 
to these other NCHEMS documents for more detailed explanation^.. A listing 
of these products and their contributions can be found in AppendiJc A. 
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MODULE 1 

• IDENTIFYING AI^D ORGANIZING INFORMATIONvABOUT ACADEMIC UNIT FUNCTIONS 

( Q STRUCTURES' MODULE) ■ . ^ 

Intro d uction 

The academic unit conducts a whole host of activities and functions to mget 
the demands and expectations of students faculty, institutional administrators, 
and societal constituents. In addition, these activities and functions are 
influenced typically by institutional and societal guidelines and constraints. 
As a result, the first step in the planning and management of an academic 
unit is to sort out and gain an understanding of the full array of functions, 
to-be performed by the unit (Dressel , et'al., 1970). While many of the 
functions of an academic unit are in resp^i^ie to student need^s (courses, 
thesis advising, student counseling), some are in response to commitments to 
external funders (research), some are in response to institutional commitments 
(committee work', publ^ic appearances), and-still others are in response to" 
academic unit operating procedures (academic advising, faculty recruitment, 
personnel developmenty. 

Furthermore, the planning and management of these functions should.be based 
on information obtained systematically r.ather than simply on intuition, 
' ^ tradition, or whatever. From the standpoint of the academic unit, particularly 
important are information about the l^vel of activity in each function; 
faculty availabilities and workload assignments; the availability and allo- 
cation of physical and financial resources, and how well the unit planned and 
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met the objectives of the functions." Moreover, this information is better- 
understood and communicated (and therefore of more potential use) if it is 
organized in some coherent and consistent fashion, that is, if it is 
structured- And for the purposes of the academic unit, although information 
could be organize^ around several different dimensions, that structure can 
be usefully built around the unit's functions. Thus, it is a crucial task for 
the academic unit administrator to consider and determine the kinds and scope 
of .functions to be carried out within the unity/' 




The purpose^of this module is to help ensure that the list of^functions to be 
carried out by the. unit is as complete as possible, keeping in mind the 
.guidelines, constraints, demands, and expectations of tie unit's participants 
and constituents. The worksheets and procedures provided in this module are 
to assist in: * 

► identifying the full array of the unit's functions and organizing them, 
for analysis and communi cation purposes. 

► identifying and organizing the kinds of information (measures) that 
can describe a function for planning arid management purposes. 

► Learning how to use the structure and its measures during the planning 
and management phases (planning, budgeting, and execution) of the 
academic unit. 
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Worksheets Provided - 

-This module contains two worksheets shown in blank form on the next two 
pages. Samples of these worksheets' that are illustrated with hypothetical 
data are shown later in this module. The worksheets are: 

Worksheet lA: List of Academic Unit Functions 

this worksheet can be used to record and organize the various functions 
of the academic unit, 

Worlcsheet IB: Information Summary 

This worksheet can be used to identify and organize the various measures 
that would describe the functions of the unit. 

Procedures for Identifying and Organizing the Unit's Functions 

The following procedures assist in identifying and organizing the functions 
of an academic unit. In many casas, an institution may request that its 
academic units align their functions with the institution's programs. 
Therefore, the academic unit would best develop a structure that would be 
compatible with the institution's structure and programs. 




Determine the specific functions to be carried out within 



the academic unit during the academic term being planned. 



These functions are such things as the courses to be offered, 



research projects, public service events, committee work. 



a 
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WORKSHEET 1A 



LIST OF ACADEMIC UNIT FUNCTIONS 



Academic Term: 



ACADEMIC UNIT FUNCTIONS 


Institutional Programs 







/ 
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VJORKSHEET IB 



INFORfWlON SUMMARY 



FUNCTION: 
ACADEMIC TERM: 



INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBLE: 



(a) 



Information 
Measure 



(b) Descriptors 



(c) 



Planned 
Measure 



(d) 



Budgeted 
Measure 



(e) Actual Measure 



5 
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STEP 2 



STEP 3 



Student advising and counseling, and professional development. 
Try to make this list as complete as possible. Input regarding 
these functions might be obtained from faculty who have 
commitments, past instructional offerings, interdepartmental 
commitments, institutional policies, and an analysis of 
student needs. 

Using the left column of Worksheet lA , organize the list of 
function^ according to institutional pragrams. List the 
institutional programs in the right column. Typically, 
functions with similar objectives or primary intent can be 
readily identified, grouped together, and related to a program. 
(For those interested in reviewing a framework that consists 
of a comprehensive array of typical institutional programs. 
Appendix B briefly describes the NCHEMS Program Classification 
Structure (PCS) that organizes activities in a program-oriented 
manner). A sample Worksheet lA on the next two pages illus-. 
trates this relationship. \ 

The completed Worksheet lA contains in organized fashion the 
list of things that need to be done within the academic unit. 
However, as more current information is received regarding 
these functions, the administrator can update the completed 
Worksheet lA by reflecting any modifications, additions, 

and deletions. The Worksheet lA now reflects the most 
current picture of the unit's functiojjs. 
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I f 

This document is intended to provide a systematic aid for p(al|nning and managing 
academic units (schools, colleges, departments, or divisions) within an 
Institution. It consists of a comprehensive set of techniques and procedures that 
90ltllMI9§$$lil hy academic unit administrators to examine the internal operations of 

Q 

their units--their functions, demands^ faculty and financial resources, and outcomes. 
While implementation of this manual can occurs at various levels within an is 
institution, it is designed to focus on the academic departments. The docuipent 
±x has been designed to be flexible in its use and to rely upon the 
administrator's experience and judgements in applying the tools to examine various 
planning*^ituations . It is organized into several "modules," each of which 
addresses a particular aspect of the overall planning and management process within 
academic units. Modules are: (1) structures module; (2) academic demand module; 
(3) faculty planning module; (4) finance module; (5) outcomes module. Appendixes 
describe: (1) contributions on NCHEMS products to the academic unit planning 
mat manual; (2) the NCHKMS program classification structure; (3) program 
measures; (4) completion of works^et 3B, the faculty planning form; (5) inventory 
of higher education outcomes variables and measures, (Author/KE) 



*Highe>' Kducation; ^Educational Planning; ^Management Tnformat on System^ *Unit 
Plan; ^Module Building Design; Departmen'^s ; Planning; Management Systems; 
Systems Approach * Z. e /-"iTI^ n •! A/' - . c ^ ^ ' . ^ ^ ^ ^ v oi' ^ ^ t ^ 
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WORKSHEET lA (SAMPLE) 



LIST OF ACADEMICS UNIT 


FUNCTIONS 


Acaaeimc lerm. tai^i, iv/o 




•HISTORY DEPARTMENT FUNCTIONS 


Institutional Programs 


Hist 100 
Hist 200 
Hist 350 
Hist 500 
Hist 530 

• 
• 


t 

Instruction 


• 

Hist 610 
Hist 625 

• 




Department Researah 

Thesis Advising 

Stude^nt Course Counseling 

• 




• 

ReseoToh Project 1 
Research Projeat 2 
Research Project 3 
Research Proposal Development 

• 


ReseoJ^ch 


• 

Historian^ s Conference 
Consulting for Nonprofit Agencies 

• 


Public Service 



2i 
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WORKSHEET lA (SAMPLE) - Continued 



• 

LIST OF ACADEMIC UNIT FUNCTIONS 


Academic Term: Fall 1975 ' 




HISTORY DEPARTf^NT FUNCTIONS 


Institutional Programs 


Hietory Library 
Administrative Duties 
Currioulum Development 
Faculty Recruitment & Evaluation 

> 


Academic Support 


Closed-Circuit TV Operation 
Audiovisual Services 

• 

• 




• 

Student Organizations 
Tutorials 

Personnel Counseling 
Scholarships J Grants^ and Loans 

• 


Student Service 


• 

Institutional Committee work 
Alumni Fund Raising 
Community Relations 


Institutional Suppo^^t 
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NOTE: Often, the academic unit may wish to organize the functions 

> 

according to its own programs fi>st before organizing them 
by institutional programs. In this case, an intermediate step 
can be taken as shown in the illustration below. 

For example, the History Department may organize the functions' 
along the department's programs which in turn are grouped 
and related to the institution's programs: 



History Department 
Functions 



Hist 100 
Hist 200 
Hist 350 



History Department 
Programs 

Undergraduate 
Instruction 



Institutional 
PripQrams 

Instruction 



Hist 610 
Hist 625 



Graduate 
Instruction 



Research Project 1 
Research Project 2 



Individual 
Research 



Research 



Research Proposal Development 
Research Seminars 



Other Research 



History Library Academic 
Curriculum Development Services 
Faculty Recruitment & Evaluation 



, Academic 
Support 



Administrative Duties 
Department Corsnittee work 



Departmental 
Administration 



Closed-Circuit TV Operation 
Audiovisual Services 



Technical 
Support 



Etc. 



Etc. 



Etc. 
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Procedures for Identifying, Information to Describe a Function 

As mentioned earlier, identifying the full array of functions is just the 
first step. In order to assist in the planning and management of an 
academic unit, additional 'items of information called "measures" are needed 
to describe or tell something about each function of the structure — 
How much of each function? What resources are available for performance? 
How well were these functions performed? For example, just knowing that 
the unit intends to offer History 100 is not a sufficient basis for planning 
and management. Additional information about the course must be identified: 
the number of enrollments, the faculty assigned to teach the course, the 
method of .teaching, the number and percent of completers, the number and 
kind of sections to offer, and so forth. Figure 3 illustrates this relation- 
ship between a function of the structure and the information associated with it. 









FIGURE 3 
















A FUNCTION AND ITS INFOR^WTION MEASURES (EXAMPLE) 








(structure) 


ITEMS OF INFORKATJOH (Measures) 


Acadwilc Unit 
Tbrction 


Der^nd 
Information 


Resource 


Infonnation 


Activity 
Inforr^tion 


Financial 
Infomation 


Outcomes 
Information 


Availability 


Allocation 


Type 


Level 


Source 


ATvount 


Bl6tor^ 100 


300 fV. 


Faculty: 
2 Full Prof. 

4 Assoc. Pi\>f. 
6 Aeat. Prof. 

5 TA'o 


Faculty: 
2 Full Prof. 
^ Assoc. Prof. 
2 Asst. Prof. 


Ccatura 


6 Sec. 


Account X 


$10,000 


% Co'^lct^rs 
Student 
Evaluation 
of 

Instructor 








Faculty: 

3 Assoc. Prof. 

4 Asst. Prof. 

5 TA'8 


Rocitatior. 


12 Sic. 


Account X 
and y 


$15,000 


% Attcn- 

Student 

Evaluation 

of 

Instructor 






Facility: 
Boone 305, 
306, 308, 322, 
324, 322 


Facility: 
Roorx 205, 
308, 322, 322 


Ctassroor: 
Ueo: 305, 
308, 322, 
322 


.W, 9:20 
f-r^, 9:20 

l):20, 
12:20 
TTfi, 8:20, 
9:10, 
2:10 









The following procedures can help the administrator to identify the kinds 
of information to^ associate with a function. 



STEP 1 \ - Refer to the list of unit functions and select those to be 



examined in more depth. These might be functions in greater 
demand, or those for which more detailed information is 
needed for planning purposes. Establish a Worksheet IB 
(blank form) for each of those selected. 



STEP 2\ For each function, determine the appropriate information 



and record them in column (a) of the worksheet (for examples, 
refer to the sample Worksheet IB on the next two pages). 
How the unit selects these categories must be decided by the 
user. For example, in Worksheet IB (Sample 1), the measures 
cateaories of faculty, facility, equipment, supplier, and 
services are used to describe the Resources related to History 
100. (For those interested. Appendix C provides a brief 
description of the NCHEMS Program Measures framework that 
ide-'.tifies categories of information describing PCS program 
elements) . 



STEP 3\ For each category the unit has^decided upon, identify the 



descriptors that will be used to describe quantitatively or 
qualitatively each measure category and record them in 




measures categories that will be used to describe the function 




WORKSHEET IB-SAMPLE 1 





INFORMATION SWWARY 








FUNCTION: BUtory 200 
ACAOEWIC TERM: Fall 2S7S 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBLE: 


Prof. 


Jans Door 


. * Information 


(b) Descriptors ♦ 


.1 Planned 
^ ' Measures 


Budgeted 
^ ' Measures 


(e) Actual Heat^ures 


•Studsnt 


Stribsrs and Student 
Lsvet; Percentage 
and Level; Percent" 
age of hiajora 


500 Undergraduates; 
200Z Freshmen; 
7S% hia^ors 


500 IhidergradKate 
7S% Freshncn/2S% 
SG% Hac'ors 


a; 

Soph; 


282 VrJergraduates; 
80% Fresfr'en/20^ Soph; 
8SX Majors 


X0»ourc9 

•faautty 

^Taoitity 


Scprm; Bank 
tremens 

Ccfntaot Boure; PTS 
AeetgiTtent 

Type; Boom 

gtenber of Stations; 
Assign, Sq. Ft. 

Hours per Veek 


2 Pull Prof., 
S Assoc, Prof, , 

2 As8t* Prof. ^ 

3 Vsskty Contact 
Sours/Faculty 

Classroom): SSOS, 
BSO$, B322, BZ22 

At Uast SO Each 

Mornings; S Eo'urs/ 
Week 


2 Pull Prof,, 
5 Assoc. Prof. , 
{Asst. Prof. 

5 Weekly Contact 
Bours/Faculty 

BZOS, BZOB, BZ22, 
RZ22 

At Least SO Each 

BZOS: hfWF, 9:20 
BZOS: MWF, 9:10 
BZ22: MWF, 22:20 
BZ22: TTh, 8:20 




Door, Vong, Mcrr, 
Croo, Santos, mhits 

Z Vsskly Contact 
Boura/Faculty 

BZOS, BZOS, BZ22, 
B322 

At Least SO Each 

BZOS: MWF, 9:10 
BZOS: hnfF, 9:10 
imZ: MVF, 22:20 
B322: TTh, C:ZO 


"Supplie* 


Type; fhr^er of Xtena 
Percentage Utilisation; 
Anomt 

Type; Anomt 
Type 

Psrcsnt Vtilisaticn; 
Actual Veage Cost 


Office; $200 


Office; $200 




Office; $200 


Activity 

^od9 cf 
Instruction 

•Scctiomt 

bourse Circdt t 
Bouro 

"Seoticn Size 
-Contact Fours 


Typs 

fhff^er 


Lecture 

6 

S 

SO 

s 


Lecture 

6 
Z 

SO 
Z 


Lecture 

6 

Z 

47 

Z 


Tinmsia I 
"Salcrieo 

-Supplied 
-Services 


Dollaro 
Dollare 
Dollaro 
Dollars 


20,000 

100 
0 


20,000 

100 
0 


20,000 

200 
0 


Ouicofes 

-Cource Corptotiona 

-Course Dvatwition 


!hnbor: Percentage 
Ccrplotion 

Vc'jrec of C^ztiofa^'ticn 
ifith Courco 


27 f)' 0/55 

StUiiant Vv(ilwit'\n 
iyilt BcP^c^t Above 
Avci'ago Saticfa^'ticn 




248; 88% 

Student Evalttation 
Reflected Hi'j'fu'st 
Degree of CaticfiK^tion 



•Measures r^y not be available for some of the descriptors illustrated here. 
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WORKSHEET IB-SAMPLE 



INFORMATION SUWARY 

FWCTION: Raaearch Project §12S4S 
ACADEMIC TERM: Fall 197S INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBLE: ?Pof. Lin »ong 



f x Infomation 
^ ' Measures 


(b) Pescrlptors 


f K Planned 
Measures 


#.t Budgeted 


(e) Actual Measures 


, "Faculty Ting 


FTE; Psraon 


.5; Vong 


.5; Vong 


.5; Vong 


•Faculti/ 
"Facility 

"C^ltZ'f^mrlmt 

"SupplUa 


% Aa$igrr:ent 

Typa; Roon; Rocn fJaa 

Typ9; Ar^wit 


sot 

None 

Office; $Z00 


sot 

-^on9 

Office; $Z00 


sot 

Sont 
ffone 

Office; $Z00 ^ 


Activity \ 
-Mods of Feaearch 

"Stitdmt 
I^ticipcjito 


Typo; Proportion 
of Tina Spent 

Lavet: tke*^*ir; 
'Total Roicra 


Field Reaear*h 
7S%; l^t^raturo 
Reaeccrch 2SZ 

Upper Divisionl 
SO; ISO Houra 


Field Research 755; 
literature Reccarck 
2S% 

Upper Division; 
SO; ISO Hours 


Field Reacarch SOZ; 
r,iter<2ture P.eaearch 
20% 

Upper Diviaion; 
SO; ^30 Houra 


Financ0a 

"Supptiee 
'S^nHcea 
"HiacalUtnaoua 


Dollara 
Dollars 
Dollara 
Dollart 
Dollaro 


12,000 
200 
ZOO 
200 
IQO 


12,000 
SOO 
ZOO 


I 
\ 

12,(^0 
Z2S 
47S 


OutccTiea 
"tirtc Spsnt 
"Research Docur^nt 


Vo. of mkly Hour a 

Title; Dctc of 
Corplction 


Rititci^j of State 
Gcvonvcnta; 
fiarch 10?€ 


20 Roura 


24 Hours ^ 

The Historical 
SignificGticc of 
State Cow::'*)rqKt'' : 
March 1976 
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column (b) of each function's Worksheet IB (blank form). 
The worksheets now are ready for planning and management 
uses. [Columns, (c), (d), and (e) will be explained later.] 

Using Worksheet IB: Information Summary 

t 

Worksheet IB: Information Summary can be used as a vehicle for communicating 
and -analyzing information about the unit's functions during the planning, 
budgeting, and execution phases. (The planning phase is concerned wiCh the 
specification of the dfesired resources, activities, and outcomes of functions; 
the budgeting phase is concerned with the allocation of resources, expected 
activities, and expected outcomes of functions; and the execution phase is 
•concerned with the assignment and actual use of resources, activities 
conducted, and outcomes achieved.) These distinctions are important because 
information about a function typically would be different during each phase. 
For example, during the planning phase, information about 'the number of 
students planning to take History 100 might be known; during tne budgeting 
phase, the number of students expected to enroll in the course might be known; 
and in the execution phase, the students who actually enrolled and who 
completed the course would be reflected. 

Referring back to the sample Worksheets IB found on pages 29 and 30, note 
that the worksheets contain columns (c), (d), and (e) for recording at the 
appropriate point in time information pertaining to the planned (Planned 
Measures), budgeted (Budgeted Measures), and execution phases (Actual Measures 
During the unit's planning phase, the administrator can specify as a first 



cut the planned measures for a particular function and record these on a 
Worksheet IB. Usually, the information can be derived by the administrator 
and the individual responsible for the function or by conmittee. Then, 
during the budgeting phase when budgets are more or less finalized, the 
worksheet can be used to record the budgeted measures. Often, due to the 
need to examine budget tradeoffs among all of the units within an institution, 
what was planned may not necessarily be what was budgeted. These budgeted 
measures could be communicated to the individuals ^Responsible for the 
functions such that they will have a common understanding of the expectations 
of a specific function. 

Finally, during or after execution, the worksheet can be used to record the 
actual measures. In this way, the worksheet can serve as a communication 
vehicle between the administrator and the individuals responsible for 
the functions. Differences or similarities between budgeted and actual ^ 
measures can be analyzed and^a basis be established for making necessary 
changes in functions for the next planning period. 

In short, identifying the unit's functions and obtaining information about 
the demands, resources, and outcomes during the planning, budgeting, and 
execution phases can help to describe the choices for fostering and 
supporting more informed decisions within the academic unit. While this 
module has laid out a framework for organizing information around a unit's 
functions, the subsequent modules (Modules 2-5) in this document are designed 
to assist in obtaining the various measures for helpir: to plan academic demand, 
faculty and financial resources, and the goals and outcomes of the academic unit. 
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MODULE 2 

EXAMINING. ACADEMIC DEMAND 
( (5) ACADEMIC DEMAND MODULE) 

Introduction 

In determining a unit's functions, the administrator needs to identify how large 
a load or what level of activity will be required for each of the functions. 
Many of these demands occur riot only in instructional courses but in other 
functions as well. For example, graduate students expect thesis advising 
from faculty; the institution turns to many faculty members to serve on 
institutional committees; and, the community expects the staging of cultural 
events for the public's interest. Thus, by accurately gauging the demand 
for each function, resources can be allocated or budgeted more efficiently, 
the types and levels of activity to conduct for each function can be more 
clearly defined, and the objectives and outcomes of each function can be more 
definitively ascertained. 

A key factor in examining academic demand is the capability to estimate 
the number of students expected to enroll not only in the institution but 
also in programs and academic units. Many experienced administrators pride 
themselves on being able to make sound decisions in this area intuitively. 
However, "as more and more students drop in and out of the educational 
process, the likelihood of a decline in stability of enrollments and a 
corresponding increase in the complexity of forecasts used to project 
enrollments" (Huckfeldt, 1972:15) may make intuitive judgments progressively 
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less reliable. In addition, as the demand for learning experiences changes, 
there is a need to examine in more detail the relative shifts in student 
demand among the institution's academic units. While an administrator at 
central office may be able to predict enrollments quite accurately due to an 
averaging process, this would not be as appropriate at the academic unit 
level. In fact, it may be more meaningful fcr institutional and academic 
unit administrators to determine the estimates of student demand jointly. 

But, similarly, there are other demands that need to be met as well by 

the academic unit. In investigating other academic demands, the administrator 

would be interested in questions such as: 

1." What research commitments do faculty have that will influence the 
amount of time available for teaching? 



2. How many doctoral and Master's degree students need to be advised 
for dissertation and thesis work? 

% 

4 

3. How much time and effort is needed to serve on the Faculty Senate 
Policy Committee, that is, how many meetings are to be held this 
term, and how often and how much work is involved outside of the 
meetings? ^ 

The^ purpose of ^r^cfin*eN4s^ to provide worksheets and procedures for 
assi>tjjTqjvi^ examinat-Kon of academic demand with primary focus on 
student demand for the unit's courses.. 

44 
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Examining Student Demand at the Institutional Level 

While a multitude of approaches and mechanisms are used to obtain student 
enrollment estimates, such as regression models, student flow models, pooled 
judgment models (Wing, 1974), one of the most widely used ways to examine 
student demand on an institution-wide basis is with a display called the 
Instructional Work Load Matrix (IWLM). This display is constructed from the 
student registration data of the institution and shows the total number of 
units (credit or contact hours) taken by all students in a given degree or 
certificate program from each of the departments or disciplines of the 
institution during a specified time period. Figures 4 and 5 (Haight and 
Manning, 1972) serve to illustrate the IWLM concept. 

FIGURE 4 
EXAMPLE OF AN IWLM 



Major 

A B C 



315 


430 


285 


210 


560 


360 


265 


340 


465 



The IWLM above illustrates that all students of Major A took 315 (credit 
or contact hours) from Department 1 , 210 from Department 2, 265 from 
Department 3, and so forth. 
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From an IWLM, an Induced Course Load Matrix (ICLM) can be calculated that 
displays the average number of units (credit hours) that students in various 
degree or certificate programs take in each department or discipline during 
a specified time period. The ICLM is produced by dividing the enrollment 
(headcount or institutionally defined FTE) of each major into the total 
hours (displayed by the IWLM) that all students of a given major take in 
each department (see Figure 5 below). 



FIGURE 5 

DERIVATION OF THE ICLM FROM THE IWLM 
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4-> 
C 

£ 

S- 

CL 
<D 
O 



C 
<D 
E 

4-> 

CL 
<D 
O 





A 


Major 
B 


C 


1 


315 


' 430 


285 


2 


210 


560 


360 


3 


265 


340 


465 




50 


100 


75 




A 


Major 
B 


C 


1 


6.3 


4.3 


3.8 


2 


4.2 


5.5 


4.8 


3 


5.3 


3.4 


6.2 



IWLM 

(in credit hours) 



Enrol Iment 
(in headcount) 



ICLM 

(in credit hours) 



The ICLM above illustrates that on the average, the typical student in Major A 
takes 6.3 credit hours in Department 1, 4.2 in Department 2, 5.3 in Department 
3, and so forth. 
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Although shown in two dimensions, both an IWLM and ICLM can be expanded 
from two to four dimensions by adding student levels (lower division, 
upper division, graduate) within ^ajors and course levels (lower division, 
upper division, graduate) within departments. From a technical standpoint, 
this expansion should readily be possible since the capability usually is 
included in the computerized procedures. 

In effect, the ICLM and IWLM are used at the institutional level to provide 
information about the departments or disciplines in which students of each 
major or field of study take course work (consumption information) and the 
flow of student units (credit hours, contact hours, headcount) from 
instructional disciplines to ths various majors or fields of study (contri- 
bution information). In short, the contribution information focuses on the 
individual disciplines or departments and shows which majors or student 
programs they serve. 

NCHEMS has a software package called the Student Data Module (Haight and 
Martin, 1975) that is capable of assisting users to obtain consumption and 
contribution information about student demand by developing an institutional 
IWLM and ICLM. 

Examining Student Demand at the Academic Unit Level 

One of the first estimates of student demand for a unit's courses can be 
obtained from the institution's IWLM, especially if the IWLM data can be 
provided at a level of detail appropriate for use by the unit administrator. 
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Jor example, Figure 6 illustrates student demand. information of interest to 
a department administrator that has been obtained from the institutional 
IWLM: 



FIGURE 6 

DEMAND FOR A DEPARTMENT'S COURSES, BASED* ON THE INSTITUTIONAL IWLM 



Dept. 



I 3 



Major 
B 



105 


143 


95 


70 


186 


120 


82 


113 


155 



Major 





Level 


A 


B 


C 






LD 


UD 


LD 


UD 


LD 


UD 




Course 101 


10 


2 


50 


5 






ro 

-M 


Course 150 


12 


3 










Q. 
0) 
Q 


Course 202 


35 


12 


15 




10 


75 




Etc. 















Institution's 
IWLM 
(Headcount 
Enrollments) 



[Dimensions have been 
expanded to include 
major, by student 
level , and the specific 
courses of Dept. 3.] 



Dept. 3's 

IWLM 
(Headcount 
Enrollments) 
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Thus, Figure 6 shows that out of 82 headcoiint students of Major A taking 
courses in Department 3, 10 are lower division headcount enrollments served 
by Course 101, 12 by Course 150, and so forth. 



The student demand information can help the administrator to answer several 
key questions at this level of planning: 

1. What student majors are expected to take courses in the department? 

2. How many headcount enrollments would these majors generate in the 
department and in which courses? 

3. Which courses are more service-oriented than others? 

4. Is the pattern of courses taken in the past by these majors stable? 

Furthermore, once the probable demand for courses is known, enrollment data 
and decision ru^es on section sizes can be used to ascertain the number of 
course sections that a unit is capable of offering. Thus, from the unit 
administrator's viewpoint, the examination of student demand is an effort 
that requires the unit's assessment of its expected enrollments as well as 
information about student registrations. Often as a first start, the institu 
tional IWLM will have the appropriate data; however, if not, then it usually 
will be necessary to translate the IWLM data into the level of detail 
appropriate for the unit administrator, or reports specifically for the unit 
administrator will need to be generated separately from student registration 
f i 1 es . 



Note that while the total demand for a given course is typically the item 

of most interest to an academic unit administrator, an awareness is increasing 

regarding the "servicing" function of the academic unit, that is, what 

students other than the unit's own majors is the unit serving? Because 

of this awareness, an examination of the mix of majors in a course, by level, 

is becoming a topic of growing \^i[iterest today. 

Worksheets Provided 

This module contains several worksheets ^^lank forms are shown on the next 
three pages) that can assist the administrator in examining academic demand. 
Most administrators account for the unit's aemand by s^me method; however, 
the worksheets and procedures in this module have been provided as another 
possible approach to assessing the unit's student demands. 



Worksheet 2A: Patterns in Course Enrollments 

This worksheet can be used to display previous course enrollments ard 
therefore provide information regarding any trends (upward, downward, 
no change) in enrollment patterns. The level of detail can be 'determined 
by the administrator. 



Worksheet 2B: Expected Course Enrollments 

This worksheet is in two parts. Part 1 can be thought of as the unit's 
IWLM that displays headcount enrollments of students by major and level 
for each of the courses offered by the academ-ic unit. Part 2 helps to 
estimate the number of sections to offer for each course based on the 
headcount enrollment determined in Part 1. 
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Worksheet 2C: Other Academic Demand 

This worksheet can be used to record demands arising in research, 
public service, student advising, and other noninstructional functions. 

Procedures for Examining Course Enrol-lment Patterns 

The academic unit administrator will undoubtedly want to know previous 
enrollment patterns for the courses to be offered. Often, by looking at 
aggregate enrollments, the administrator can obtain a "feel" for shifts in 
course enrollments. The following procedures used with Worksheet 2A 
provide a general approach for examining enrollment patterns. 



STEP 1 



Using a blank form of Worksheet 2A , identify the courses to 
be examined and record them in column (a). The courses 
selected could be the entire curriculum or a subset such as 
high priority courses, courses of a specific level, or the 
courses pertaining to a particular degree program. 



STEP 2 



In column (b) record the particular course category (course 
level is illustrated) for each course listed. A sample 
Worksheet 2A is shown on the next page for illustration purposes, 



STEP 3 



Identify the academic periods for which enrollment data are 
to be obtained and record them in row (c). 
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STEP 4 



For each of the academic periods, identify the type of student 
enrollment data to be displayed and record in row (d). The 
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illustration on the sample Worksheet 2A shows a breakdown 
of majors, nonmajors, and total. Some units may prefer 
to provide a "major-minor-total" breakdown. 

ST EP 5 y Obtain the enrollment data for each cell. These data could 
be obtained from various sources, the most likely being the 
institutional student files or the unit's own records. 



STEP eV * After the enrollments are recorded in the appropriate cells, 
examine the pattern for each course tp determine if any 
trends are apparent. 

STEP Information about past enrollment patterns might be used as 

a basis to project expected enrollments for the forthcoming 
academic period [see column (e) of the sample Worksheet 2A 
for a projection based on the trend shown in the illustration]. 

Ad'iiittedly, it is tedious and time-consuming \iock to sort through student 
records to pull out the relevant data. If the data already are displayed 
by an office in a desirable format, the task is minimized. Nonetl)eless , 
once Worksheet 2A has been prepared, it can be filed and kept for future 
reference should previous enrollments be needed for analysis purposes. 
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Procedures for Examining Expected Student Demand (Course EnroTTnients) 



This section can be used to examine expected student demand for the unit's 
courses. The use of several information sources are suggested to help in 
the examination: (1) previous course enrollments (IWLM), (2) preregistratlon 
if conducted, (3) surveys of student expectations, and (4) key indicators/ 
events that signal enrollments to expect in particular courses. Since 
course offerings typically are planned at least one year in advance, previous 
course enrollments probably will be used as the initial estimat^. However, 
to arrive at a best estimate, preregistration , student surveys, and/or 
recent changes in current events also can be valuable in providing course 
information on a short-term basis, for example, two to four months in advance. 
In addition, it is known that many academic unit administrators look toward 
the two or t!iree key indicators/events that provide clues on what to 
expect in coming terms. For example, in a Journalism department that had 
a high number of in-state students, a sumn^er workshop attended by graduating 
high school seniors in the state provided a key indication of the size and 
interests of the incoming freshman class. Also, many institutions have .a 
"lock-step" curriculum that makes it much easier to predict enrollments 
for the planned academic year, that is, courses and enrollments of the 
curriculum are controlled on a "block" basis and therefore have little 
variance from period to period. 

The following procedures are to be used in conjunction with a blank form 
of Worksheet 2B found on page 43 . Also, to assist with the use of these 
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procedures, a completed sample of Worksheet 2B can be found on the next 
page. However, before proceeding, it is emphasized that Worksheet 2B 
provides information similar to information that can be obtained from an 
institution's IWLM and therefore any unit already receiving IWLM data may 
choose not to use these procedures. 

STE P 1 y Using a blank form of Wor ksheet 2B, identify the courses 
to be examined and record these in column (a) of Part 1 
of the worksheet. 

STEP In column (b) record the particular course category ( course 

level is illustrated) for each course listed. 



Identify the various types of student majors that take 
courses in the unit and record them in row (c) of the 
worksheet. ' The majors other than those the unit wants 
to identify explicitly can be lumped together under "All 
Others." Subdivide each major by a student identifier 
(student level is illustrated) and record them in row (d) . 

Estimate the number of headcount students by student level 
and majors who will be enrolling for the planned courses and 
record the headcount enrollment, in the appropriate cells. 
The projections obtained from using Worksheet 2A can be the 
estimates if desired. In cases where an atypical increase 



STEP 3 



STEP 4 
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or decrease in course enrollment is anticipated, the headcount 
should be adjusted appropriately. In addition, obtain for 



each major and student level the expected headcount number 
of declared majors for the specific planning period and 
record in row (e). For example, in the sample Worksheet 2B , 
(lOo) lower division history majors are indicated. 



For those courses for which there are no sources of 
enrollment data, the expected enrollments can be estimated 
subjectively or from informal student surveys. Record the 
estimated enrollments in the appropriate cells. 

After the expected enrollments for each course to be offered 
are recorded, sum the expected enrollments for each course 
across all majors and student levels and record the subtotals 
in column (f), keeping separate the totals for the unit's own 
majors and the majors of other units. This distinction is 
not necessary but may be useful in identifying the proportion 
of students from other departments who are being served 
by the unit in question. 

Similarly, sum the expected enrollments for each major and 
student level and record the subtotals in row (g). 





Note that Part 1, the completed matrix, now displays an IWLM for the academic 
unit expressed in headcount enrollments for each course, by student major 
and level. The level of detail for Part 1 should be changed to meet the 



aggregated by lower division, upper division, graduate levels), the insti- 
tutional office should be able to generate an IWLM with those dimensions. 
If not, Worksheet 2B can be used. 

Procedures for completing Part 2 of Worksheet 2B have been provided for those 
who would like to calculate initially the number of sections to offer for % ^ 
each course based on the expected total course enrollments identified in 
Part 1. 



needs of each administrator. If le^s detail is desirable (courses 




Identify a desired section size for each course, taking into 



account such factors as institutional or unit decision rules 



or constraints regarding minimum and maximum course enroll- 



ments, facilities available, and budget constraints, and 



record it in column (h) of Part 2 of the worksheet. 




Determine the number of sections required for each course by 



dividing the "Total" column of the Total Course Enrollments 



in column (f) by the corresponding Desired Section Size in 



column (h) and record the quotient in column (i). 
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STEP 9 



In column (j), record for each course the number of sections 
the unit is required to offer and the additional sections 
to offer should sufficient resources or student demand 
exist. Usually, policies will provide guidelines for 
the number of sections to offer; however, demand and/or 
faculty availability may influence the number of sections to 
offer. 



STEP 10\ 



The number of sections required for each course in column 
(i) and the number of sections planned for each course in 
column (j) can -be used as the basis for investigating 
planning alternatives when the final estimate of enroll- 
ments is made. For example, if demand should exceed planned 
number of sections, some alternatives are to change section 
sizes, modes of teaching, or the planned number of sections. 



STEP 111 If any additional information is obtained about changes in 

^ student demand, the worksheet can be updated to reflect the 

current status of expected course enrollments. 



STEP 12^ 



After the academic period for which the expected enrollments 
were planned has transpired, actual enrollments can be 
Obtained from each course section and Workshee t 2B can be 
updated and filed for future reference. 
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Procedures for Examining Other Academic Demand 



While the previous section dealt with an examination of student demand, 
it is equally important for the administrator to determine the demands for 
noninstructional functions to facilitate resource allocation, identify levels 
of activity, and determine outcomes. In this case, the following procedures 
used in conjunction with Worksheet 2C on page 45 can assist with this task. 
A completed sample of Worksheet 2C can be found on the next page. 



Using a blank form of Worksheet 2C , record the unit's 
functions (other than instruction) and identify and record 
the corresponding demand for each function in column (a). 
(These functions can be obtained from Worksheet 1A in 
Module 1 if it was used). 



STEP 1 



For those functions for which demand information is unknown, 
obtain it either formally (see Faculty Planning Form in 
Appendix D) or informally from constituents and colleagues 
and also record it in column (a). 



STEP 2 y The demand information now provides a basis from which 

resource assignments can be made, the expected type and level 
of activity can be planned, and the planned outcomes can be 
identified. If desirable, information about these aspects 
can be recorded in columns (b) through (i) of the worksheet 
(see sample Worksheet 2C on the follov/ing page). 
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Potential Uses of Academic Demand Information 

The information about demand provided by the worksheets and procedures can 
be useful for planning and management in several ways. 

First, the student demand information can help the administrator to determine 
which majors (field of study) take courses offered by the academic unit 
and thus provides a start toward analyzing the "servicing" aspect of the 
particular unit. 

Second, historical patterns of course enrollments can provide a picture 
of general trends in student demand changes and therefore help the 
administrator to anticipate some modifications in the instructional functions 
of the unit. 

Third, student demand information based on previous course enrollments, 
preregistration data, student surveys, and key events/indicators can provide 
an estimate from which the administrator can plan (on a more informed basis) 
the instructional functions to conduct within the unit. Furthermore, 
Worksheet 2B can serve as the unit's IWLM from which data can be analyzed 
and communicated for reporting purposes. These estimates can be coordinated 
with the institutional level to obtain a better picture of the unit's 
expected enrollments. 
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Finally, information about the demands made on other functions of the 
academic unit may enable the administrator to plan better the resources, 
activities, and outcomes of the unit by knowing more clearly what is 
expected and the amount of service necessary in carrying out those functions. 



MODULE 3 

PLANNING FACULTY RESOURCES 
( (3) FACULTY PLANNING MODULE) 

Introduc tion 

Faculty resources are important simply because the success of institutional 
programs depends primarily on them. Faculty form the base of operation 
for most institutions, and especially within the academic unit, the instruc- 
tional , research, public service, and administrative support functions 
revolve around them. Thus, the assignment and use of faculty resources is 
a central focus of the academic unit's planning and management process 
because that process must be cognizant of interrelationships among faculty 
capabilities and interests, expected student enrollments, specific activities 
to be conducted within the unit's functions, the physical resources for 
supporting those activities, and administrative guidelines and constraints. 
The way in which faculty are assigned and the capabilities they have often 
govern the scope and direction of a unit. From among these interrelationships, 
SGVc.-al processes ihat are integral to the planning of faculty resources can 
be identified. These are: 



1. Identifying the specific activities to be conducted by the faculty 
of a unit. These activities are to be carried out for accomplishing 
the unit's functions identified in Module (T) , Worksheet lA. For 
example, an instructional function (course) may be offered in 10 
sections for lecture (acti-*^ty) and ?0 sections for recitation 
(activi ty). 



2. Identifying faculty capabilities, availabilities, and assignments 
for conducting activities. For example. Professor Wong's strength 
is in U.S. History, he will be on sabbatical in the Spring, and 
he has taught graduate courses for the past five terms. 

This module provides worksheets and procedures to determine the^vai lability 
of faculty resources and identify some tentative assignments of those 
resources to activities (assignments are made for both groups of faculty 
dnd individual faculty). Furthermore, information about faculty capabilities, 
interests, and availabilities are used to facilitate the assignment process^^ 
In effects these aids assist in examining alternative matches between 
faculty and activities. 

Key Considerations in Planning Facul t y Resources 

# 

Obviously, faculty workload requirements must be taken into account when 
planning the use of faculty resources. Although research and much Hph<ite ^ 
have centered upon the deteruiindi:ion of a way to arriva^at equitable faculty 
workload, there is no consensus regarding a best way, much less that a best 
way even exists. In some academic units, workload .assignments are made 
on the basis of the number of course sections to be taught-, in others, contact 
hours are used; and in still others, a weighted point system is the basis. 
Moreover, faculty workload in some units consists of only those activities 
formallv funced by the institution whereas in others v/orkload specifically 
includes professional development, graduate student advising, committee work, 
and even consul ting. 
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In addition, there are other factors that might influence workload, such 
as the amount of effort required for an activity, the class size, course 
credit hour, and faculty contact hours for a course. While research does 
not substantiate whether these factors justify workload variations, they 
become important if a unit's members perceive them as justifying such 
variation (Yuker, 1974). ' 

Another important consideration in planning faculty resources is the mix 
of short-term and long-range decisions coi^cerning the faculty required to 
carry out the unit's activities. For example, in df^termining teaching 
schedules for the next term, decisions must be based on immediate faculty 
availabilities and capabilities. However, in the longer run, depending 
upon the kind of curriculum the unit wants to offer, decisions about the 
number and kind of faculty capabilities needed to support the planned 
curriculum can be made on a carefully planned basis. 

Worksheets Provided 

There are several worksheets provided in this module to plan and examine the 
use of faculty resources. These worksheets are found on the next five pages 
and are: ^ 

Wo rkshe e t 3A: Summary of Jjcp ec t e d_C o u r s e^ S_e c^^^^^ 

This worksheet: can be used to organize and record the number of sections 
to offer for each of the courses that were planned. One way to obtain 
this information is throuah the examination of student demand supported 
by Module (?) . 
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WORKSHEET 3A 



SUMMARY OF EXPECTED COURSE SECTIONS 



Planning Periods;^ 
Date: 



Coursos to 
be Of Tered 
Durinq the 
Acad(»mic 
Yec.r 



Activity 
Category 
(Course 
Level ) 



Academic Year 



* of Course 
Units that 
are Required 
to be 
Offered 



- .--_..J 

*Course Units 



* of 
Additional 
Course Units 

that t^ay 
be Offered 



Fall 



I of Course 
Units that 
are Required 
to be 
Offered 



$ of 
Additional 
Course Units 

that May 
'be Offered 



Winter 



♦ of Course 
Units that 
are Required 
to be 
Offered 



^ of 
Addi tional 
Course Units 

that May 
be Offered 



Spring 



♦ of Course 
Units that 
are Required 
to be 
Offered 



^ of 
Additional 
Course Units 

that May 
be Offered 



to bo cje fined 
data refer to 
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by the administrator. 
"Course Section." 
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For illustration purposes, the 



WORKSHEET 3B 



(a) Faculty Planning Form* Pago 1 of 2 

f^anie neoartment 

[^gpl^ Planning Period 

Teaching PTE (1.0 = Full-Tinie) Salary (Optional) 



(b) Overall Coiuments Regarding Plans for the i^ext 2-3 Years: 



(c) Faculty Workload 



Academic Year^ 


Fall 


Winter 


Spn 


ng 


< of Cou'^se 
Unit, /ou 

ixD* C\ to 

Conduct'* 


of 

Cco» 1 ^1 ts 
Contluct 


*' of C( 
Un:t> ^OU 
[^TuCt to 
Cor, ii^ct** 


* of 

roiJ'"'jC Umts 
Con jj^. t 


* of Cour se 

Unite 

Conduc t* • 


^ of 
A *:! tiT.l1 
Cc'if '-r. I n 1 ;s 
Yo'j ^\iy 
Cond'jc t 


* cf Cojr-e 


' of 

Cci f I'm ts 
Cciduc t 



















(d) A.l Scheduled Teachinq 




List Those 
Courses You Can 
and Jould 
Like to Teach 


Fall 


I'.'i nter 


Spring 




f of Cour'ie 
Units ^ou 

to Conduct 


1 jc t 




» of Co' r«>e 

Units You 
rt'ould L:Ko 
to Conduct 


' ' * 1 t U ' .1 




* of Course 
Units You 
«oul d I i ko 
to Conduct 


^ of 

jr '.^^ 


Prffprence*** 


Dept. t . 
Prefix',. 


■"T 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
I 

1 
1 

1 

1 

! 
1 








V 


• 











*Arl'V.Uect from rjK:_ul ty^j'Ui vi tyj\n_djysj^ and Rouney, 1 973) 

**^Co., Units - to bo defined bv the adini ni strator . For illustration purposes, 
the data refer to "Course Section." 

•-^^^PreferencG Scale: 0 - would only teach if no one else is availai)le 

1 - v;ould not 1 il^e to tr^ach 

? - indifferent 

3 - would 1 i^'e to to ich 

^ - would stronqly ]\\(' to ^^^ac.h 

•7 - would f'iost 1 ike to tea^-^^ 
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.•iORKSciEtT 3B 



Page 2 of 2 



(e) Activity 
Category 


(f) Activity Description* 


(q) Estimated Averaoe Weekly Workload** 


Term 1 


Term 2 


Term 3 


A. 2 Unscheduled 
Teaching 


Thesis Conmittee Participation 


1.0 


1.0 


1.5 


















A. 3 Academic 
Program 
Advising 


Course Scheduling and Academic 








Planning Consultations 


3.0 


2.0 


2.5 










A, 4 Course and 
Curriculum 
Res. & Dev. 


Developing Dept. Curriculum Requirements 


1.5 


1.0 


2,0 






1 




Section B. Research, Scholarship, and Creative Work Activities^ 
. _f 




— - 


B.l Specific 
Projects 


Administering Resea^^ch Grants \ 


.5 


.5 


1.0 


Oepartnentdl Research 


.5 


c 


.5 










B.2 General 

Sc holarship 
and 

Professional 
Development 


Officer in a Professional Society 


- .25 


.25 




Ppading Professional Journals 


2.0 


3.0 


1 0 










Section C: Internal Service Activities 


C.l Student- 
Oriented 
Service 


Preparing Recomenddtions 


.25 


.25 


.5 


Sponsoring Student Or'jc^n i za ons 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 












Departr^nt A^-jni s tra : 'on 


25 0 


20.0 


25.0 


C.2 Admmistrd- 
tive Duties 


Pecrui tin'; FdcuUy 
Preparing fJud^ets 
Facul ty Counc 1 1 
Df^:)ar u'ont i ^ Moeti nqs 




5 


1.0 


2.0 




2.0 


2 0 


4.0 


C 3 Com ttoG' 

Pjrt 1 c 1 p'U 1 on 
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\ 0 




2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Joint Bud jet Ccntteo ! l.o 


1 .5 


3.0 


Facility Phnnirtf^ CorrTisior 


I 


I 0 


1.0 


1 0 
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Gener,^! Profc'>- 

SlOnal >f , , 
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Tc'-hntc^l 1 
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Worksheet 3B: Faculty Planning Form 

This worlc-^heet can be used to solicit or reflect information about 
each faculty member's plans for the period under consideration. 
(Instructions for completing this form can.be found in Appendix D.) 
This form has been adapted from the Faculty Activity and Outcome 
Survey Form contained in the NCHEMS document. Faculty Activity 
Analysis: Procedures Manual (Manning and Romn^, 1973). Those 
interested in pursuing a faculty activity analys/s may wish to refer 
to that document for more detailed information. 

Worksheet 3C: Faculty Allocations-by Rank and Cour se Level 
This worksheet can be used to investigate the consequences of allocating 
^acuity by rank and course level. It enables the administrator to 
change several planning oarameters to exanine alternative allocations 
of faculty (Hoenack, et al . , 1974). 

Worksheet 3D: Ma tching In dividual Faculty to Specific Activities 
This worksheet also can bf: used to investigate the consequences of 
matching individual faculty to specific activities. Although similar 
in concept with Worksheet 3C, it provides more detailed information 
about the tentative assignments of individual faculty members to the 
activities. 
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Procedures for Dete rmining Faculty Capabilities and Avai labilities 

Often, simply investigating the unit's functions and their related 
activities and faculty plans will provide information useful for planning 
and management purposes. This set of procedures can help to obtain 
information about what faculty can do, plan to do, and what specific 
activities are to be conducted during a specified academic period. Thus, 
the information will assist in determining faculty capabilities and 
availabilities for carrying out the unit's functions. 



faculty will participate in providing information about 
their availabilities and interests. The administrator 
will be using Worksheet 3B to obtain faculty information; 
however, this worksheet can be completed without any 
formal participation by the faculty. The following steps 
assume faculty participation. 



STEP 2\ The administrator uses the institutional IWLM orjynit 



student files to estimate initially the unit's student 
demand and converts the demand information into course units 



can be used to estimate this student demand, many administrators 
can complete Worksheet 3A without going through all the 
details explained in Module (?) and therefore it has been 
provided in this Module (V) ). 





The first step is to decide the extent to which the unit's 




using Worksheet 3A . (Although Module (T) of this document 
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'Then, send a completed Worksheet 3A and a blank Worksheet 3B 
to each faculty member. At this tiine, any administrative 
guidelines to be considered by the faculty member in 
completing the worksheet are sent also. For example, the 
administrator might require that each faculty member list 
at least one "core" or "foundation" course to teach from 
the list reflected in Worksheet 3A . (Samples of completed 
Worksheets 3A and 3B are provided on the next three pages.) 

Each faculty member completes Worksheet 3B , reviews and 
suggests updates on the inf orfnation provided by Worksheet 
3A> and returns the worksheets to the administrator. 

Worksheets 3A and 38 now provide a wealth of information 

O 

that can be used for planning and management purposes. 
Worksheet 3A can be used as an inventory of the courses 

<3 

and course units to be offered for the specified academic 
period; W orksheet 3B can be used as an inventory of 
faculty capabilities, their preferences for various activities, 
and the time they expect to expend in each; and Worksheet 
3i can serve also as a vehicle to foster discussions between 
the individual faculty member and the administrator regarding 
workload for the specified academic period. 




WORKSHEET 3A-SAMPLE 



SUMMARY OF EXPECTED COURSE SECTIONS 



Planning Period: 
Date: 



Academic Year 2975-76 



April 28, 2975 



Courses to 
be Offered 
During the 
Academic 
Year 



Hist 100 
Hist 200 
Hist MO 
His^t 420 
Hist 455 
Hist 570 
Hist 600 
Hist 625 



Activity 
xatqgory 
(Course 
Level ) 



Lower 

Lower 

Upper 

Upper 

Upper 

Upper 

Grad 

Grad 



Academic Year 



I of Course 
Units that 
lire Required 
to be 
Offered 



25 
8 

7 
"■1 
2 
3 
1 



f of 
Addi tional 
Course Uni ts 
that Hay 
be Offered 



1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 



Fan 



of Course 
U-.its that 
are Required 
to be 

Offered 



6 
'6 
2 
Z 
2 
2 
1 
0 



«f of 
Additional 
Course Units 
that May 
be Offered 



0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

0 



Winter 



^ of Course 
Units that 
are Required 
to be 
Offered 



4 

3 

2 

2 
r> 

u 

0 
1 

0 



f of 
Addi tional 
Course Units 
tha t Hay 
be Offered 



1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 



Spring 



* of Course 
Units that 
are Required 
to be 
Offered 



5 

2 

1 

Ji 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 



* of 
Additional 
Course Units 
that Hay 
be Offered 



0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 



^Course Units - to be defined by the administrator, 
data refer to "Course Section." 
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For illustration purposes, the 



(a) 
Name 



'acuity Plannina Tot n^* 



PaiK^ 1 of 



r 0 



Rank -^^^ 



Teaching FTC (1.0 - rull-Timc) 



Departnent - * -v 
Planning Period '/J : 
Salary (Optional ) 



(b) Overall CoircMits '^leqardinn Plans for iho iioxt 2-3 Ycc^rs: 



} 



(l) Faculty Workload 



Academic Year 



of Co^'-'.c 



Fan 



^ or lot I' • 



' Of 



Winter 



" of Co .? so 



f 0 , J 



Sprina 



' of Cour 0 



* of 



(il) A.l Scheduled Teachinn 



List Those 
Courses You Can 
and .-Jould 
Like to Teach 

"^~pt. 
Prefix 



Fall 



Mo. 



« of uO>jr<>e 
Unl ts i 



e Cf 



Winter 



* of Course 

^'t. 'J 1 ! L 1 
to C )rJ'yut 



» of 



Sprinq 



* of Cour',e 

'Jnlts Vou 
Wo u 1 (1 L K 0 
to ConJ'jLt 



SVhpfod ^ror Faci/l ty AcLiWi ty Ana ly.v,^L^^^'^^^^^:l!l^^^^^ (Manninn and Rn.nnGy, 1073) 

^*roijr^' 'IrnL-'* - tn to dofin^^l hv the administrator. For illustration purposes, 
tw> 'hti rp^or to '^.our'so "^.ection." 



0 - would only teach if no one ols^ is availahlo 

1 - would not 1 i 'm' to to 
? - indifforont 

3 - v.'ould like to toach 

4 - would stronfily iiko to tO(U h 
s - wou Id I 'ost 1 \ ko \ 0 t^^^ch 
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WORKSHEET 3B-SAMPLE Paae 2 of 2 



(c) Activity 
Ca tefjory 


\' ' '^c^-ivi^y tj'*scri pt ion* 


(q) Estirated 


Avoraoe VleeVly Workloid** 




Term 1 


Tenn 2 


Term 3 


A. 2 Unscheduled 


Thesis Cornittoe Partiri^uion 


1.0 


1 .0 


1.5 


Teachiny 




















A. 3 Acdder.ic 


Course Scheduling and Acadonic 








Program 
Advi s ! ng 


Planning Consultations 


3.0 


2.0 


2.5 












A. 4 Course and 
Ctjrricul UiTi 


Dcvelopinq Dept. Currlculu'n Pequirc-ronts 


1.5 


1.0 


2.0 


Pes & Dev. 










Section B. Rese^rc 


h. Scholarship, and Creative Work Activities 




B.l Spec)fic 
Projects 


Adnnmstering Pc'.oarch Grants 


.5 


.5 


1.0 


Departnental Research 


.5 


.5 


.5 












B.2 Gtnoral 

Sc ho 1 J rsh 1 p 


Officer in a Professional Society 


.25 


.25 




and 

Pro f P < ^ 1 ^flr^ ] 


ftcidirg Profe'.siona 1 Journals 


2.0 


3.0 


1 ft 


Ocvclopment 










Section C. Interna 


1 Service Activities 




C.l Student- 


f'r»vdr1ng Peco'i f-rnJations 


25 


.25 




Oriented 
St vice 


Sponsoring StuJent Organizations 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 














Dtpartrtnt A,1rn p i Mrj t i^n 


21.. 0 


20.0 


?5.0 


C 2 Ad" ini stra- 
ti ve f;uties 


^trruit^ng Fac j)ty 


.5 


1.0 


2.0 




Pr sparing fudqets 


2.0 


2.0 


4 .0 


C.3 C< Jiittre 

P<*rtic 1 pat ion . 


Taf ulty Counci 1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 ' 


n^, r'r»-ontal Meotirjs 
Joint Biiciget Cot i tt^o 
facility Plannm; t ' "isssion 
A Activitie:. 


2.0 


?.o 


2.0 


S^ot i',n L Putt ic ^ 


1.0 

; 5 


1.5 
1.0 


3.0 
1.0 


" ' 1 
1 

General Pro*"0'i- ' 

SlOr.dl ^crvK'^S ' 
Oirect^»d j 
OUTSIDl tho 1 
Institution I 




3 0 


3.0 
? 0 


3.0 










tioM f To " ^ 










To'*hni'~ f 
and * t,; rj*"'" t j 










[ A }.J^ ♦ ion t:- ' ' ' < r t . 1 tjj'>^_ . _ i 


'W 0 j 




0 ] 


irse ir- »Mti'.r^. . r.'wt .'^t^-, f ar ^ ' ka. to V ^r^^ 






•>S;,rf r . ^ 
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Procedures for Ex amini ng the Anocation of Faculty Resou rces , by Rank and 
Course Level 

In many cases, planning for the use of faculty resources can be done on an 
aggregate basis before specific faculty assignments are made. If this 
approach is taken, the allocation of faculty resources can be done by 
faculty rank (or another grouping of faculty) and course level. From the 
information obtained by examining alternative patterns of these allocations, 
the administrator can decide which particular pattern will meet the needs 
of the unit in carrying out its functions. The following set of procedures 
used with Worksheet 3C can assist in allocating faculty on an aggregate basis. 



STEP 1 



Using a blank Worksheet 3C , identify and record in row (a) 
the course levels (lower division, upper division, graduate) 
of the unit. 



STEP 2 



For each course level, record the expected total student 
demand (based on the most current estimate of the numbers 
of headcount students) in row (b). 



STEP 3y Identify and record the\faculty ranks in column (c) and for 

each rank record the numbers of faculty (in FIE) in column (d) 
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STEP 4 



Determine and record in row (e) the total sections to be offered 
at each course level (can be obtained from Worksheet 3A by 
totaling the number of sections to be offered for courses of a 
similar level). 

PA Si 



Record in row (fj the average section size at each course 
level. This section size may be the result of such factors 
as institutional policy, academic unit guidelines, or 
facility constraints. 



At this point, calculate for each course l2vel the satisfied 
student demand and record in row (g). 



(e) TOTAL 
SECTIONS 



(f) AVERAGE 
SECTION SIZE 



(g) SATISFIED 
DEMAND 



For example, 

(20 Sections 
at Course 
Level 1) 



(35 Headcount 
Students) 



(700 Headcount 
Students) 



Also, determine the unsatisfied demand for each course level 
and record in row (h) . 



(b) EXPECTCD 
DEMAND 



(g) SATISFIED 
DEMAND 



(h) UNSATISFIED 
DEMAND 



For example, 

(1 ,000 Headcount 
Students for 
Course Level 1 ) 



(700 Headcount 
Students for 
Course Level 1 ) 



(300 Headcount 
Students for 
Course Level 1 ) 



;jOTf:: Oepending on the numbers of satisfied or unsatisfied 
enrolments, the administrator may wish to chdnge the number of 
total sections to offer (STEP 4) or the average section size 
(STLP 5), if those changes are possible. 



^.2 



t 



STEP si Assu:"ing that there is a tentative agreement on the total 
sections to offer and the average section size, determine 
a tentative allocation of faculty by rank to each course 
level ensuring that Total Sections at each course level 
are not exceeded. (See sample of Worksheet 3C on next 
page, which illustrates the allocations on the heavily 
marked area.) For example, 15 Teaching Assistants allocated 
to Course Level 1 . 

ST EP 9^ Based on this initial allocation, determine the average 
number sections being taught for each faculty rank and 
record in column (i ) . 



SUM OF THL 
ASSIGNED SECTIONS 
FOR EACH RANK 



(d) NUMBERS 
OF FACULTY 
(FTE) 



(i) 
SECTIONS/ 
FACULTY 



For example, 

(15 Sections 
for Rank 1) 



(6 Faculty 
FTE) 



(2.5 Section/ 
Faculty) 



3TEP lo\^ Record in columns (j) and (k) the amount time (in FTE) 
spent by each faculty rank in nonteaching functions. This 
is or, 1. -,Ku)-i oetermi nation i,ade when the faculty teaching 
time was estimated. These figures are provided to show that 
if teaching workload time is changed as a result of investi- 
qaling an alternative allocation of faculty, the time 
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available for research and service functions might also 
change, assuming there are established conventions for trade- 
offs among teaching, research, and services, 

::orr:: Woiy-yneet ?C riov^s fleets a teyitative allocation of 
jouvse sC'^Jton^'^^o^^ rank to course levels. 

The foVIovn'ng step describes how the administrator can examine other possible 
alternatives of allocating faculty. 

ine administrator can make various "changes" to examine 
alternative allocations. After making a change, the adminis- 
trator can evaluate its implicatiohs upon the other planning 
parameters reflected by the worksheet. 



STEP ir 



An example of a change is to increase the sections to be 
taught by faculty mernbers^O'" a particular rank. There are 
several implications of this change: 

The number of sections to be taught by the existing 
faculty of a given rank v/ill chanqe proportionally to 
the change in sections/faculty. For example, a 15" 
change in sections/faculty for a given rank will Change 
^ the number of sections to be taught by a given rank by 
15 also. 

a7 8j 



Total sections for a given course level may change. 
Thus, section size remaining constant, satisfied and 
unsatisfied student demand will change als^. 

i 

Given a stable set of teaching, research, and service 
fun^yons to be conducted, the time available for 
research and/or service may change. 

Another example of a change is to decrease the number of total 
sections for a particular course level. Utilizing the existing 
faculty, this could change sections to be taught by each 
faculty member for a given rank as well as freeing faculty for 
other assignments. Other changes might be to increase average 
section size or through policy decide to f'ecrease unsatisfied 
student demand . 



An exaniple of a change that is far r^.^^hi^;g is to change the 
cjurse section dliocations among the faculty ranks from one 
course level to anoihp-^ [Spending upon whether or not 
total sections for course levels are fixed, this change will 
typi ally chanqe the other parameters is. tisfipd/unsatisfied 
demand, sections/faculty, average section size, 
service time). 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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As these examples illustrate, there are a host of possi- 
bilities that can be examined by chahqing various parameters 
and noting their impact on other parameters. In fact, such 
parameters as Total Sections, Satisfied/Unsatisfied Den^and, 
and Sections per Faculty, can be viewed as targets that 

N. 

the academic unit can plan to achieve or accomplish during 
a specified period. The administrator should experiment 
and examine alternative allocations of faculty resources in 
iterative fashion until an appropriate set of targets for 
the particular academic unit can be decided upon. 

P roc edure s for Match ing Individ ual Facult y to Specific Activities 

Many academic units will need to plan faculty resources on an individual 
basis. While this approach is the most time-consuming and complex, 
the result mriv be a better matching between faculty capabilities and the unit's 
function, and related activities. It is emphasized that using this set of 
procedures does not produce a rirm schedule of the courses faculty will teach 
nor are soecific teaching times addressed. The approach taken in this 
section is based on a technique that matche:. inaividual faculty capabilities 
and preferences with the activities that tho unit will conduct during a 
specified planning oeriod (Dyer, 1973). The info.^iation provided by the matching 
process can be analyzed, and if the administrator desires to investigate 
other possible uses or assignments of faculty, several planning parameters 
can be changed and the resulting impacts examined. 
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NOTE: The "preference" is a Pleasure that determines the strength of the link 



between a faculty member and a course and is to be defined by the unit. 
However, the measures are not necessarily the faculty's preferences but niay 



in fact reflect an administrative assessment (administrative preference) of 
an individual's ability to teach a given course. Also, the measure could be 
composed from sevet^l measures (faculty preference + administrative preference + 
effectiveness factor) instead of a single measure. An example of a preference 
scale can be found at the bottom of page 1 of sample Wo rksheet 3B on 
page 79. 

This set of procedures can be used with Worksheets 3A, 3B, and 3D to 
investigate in detail the alternative assignments of individual faculty 
members. A completed sample of Worksheet 3D can be found on the next page 
to help with the use or these procedures. 




Referring to Wor ksh e et 3A , obtain and then record in column^ (a) 



of Worksheet 3D the courses to be matched with the faculty 
and in column (b) of Workshee_t_JD^ the number of required 



course units of each course to be offered for the academic 



year (AY). (One course unit = one equivalent course section). 




For each course, distribute the academic year load (AY LOAD) 



to the various acaderpic terms (F ^ Fall, W = Winter, S = Spring) 



according to the required and additional number of course 



units to be o1 Fered each term. (The distribution infor;nalion 



can also be obtained from Worksheet 3A. For example, for 
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(e) TOTAL TERM LOAO 


(f) TOTAL FAC LOAO 
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History 100 in the Fall, 6 course units are required and 
0 additional; for Winter, 4 course units are required and if 
demand still needs to be met or faculty are available, 1 
additional course unit might be offered, and so forth. (Note 
that semesters can be used instead of quarters.) 



STCP 3\ From the set of completed Worksheets 3B containing information 



about faculty plans and preferences, obtain and record the 
following information on Worksheet 3D : 

Obtain from section (c) of Works heet 3B the academic year 
faculty teaching load (FAC LOAD) of each member (expressed 
in the number of course units that the member is expected 
to teach during the year) and record in row (d) of Worksheet 
Z0_, For example, Jane Door is required to teach 4 course 
units during the year. 

Then, distribute each member's academic year teaching load 
across each academic term and record in row (c) of Worksheet 
3D. For example, for Jane Door, 1 course unit in the Fall 
l^), 2 in the Winter (W), and 1 in the Spring (S) quarter. 
(Information about how the annual teaching load ib distributed 
can be obtained from section (c) of Workshee t 38 . ) 
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NOTE: The workload unit to be used is a choice of the 
administrator but typically will reflect the institution's 
policy. The illustration uses "course units" where a course 
unit is equal to the time and effort required to te^^^ one 
actual course section. Many institutions specify semester 
or quarter hours as the measure of workload. 



STEP 4^ From the list of courses each member is capable of teaching 
(section (d) of Worksheet 3B) , obtain the preference for 
each course and record in the appropriate cell of Worksheet 3D. 
For example. Professor Jane Door indicated a preference of 2 
for teaching flistory 100 in the Fall, 0 for teaching in the 
Winter, and 2 for the Spring. These preferences are indicated 
^or "Che corresponding courses on Wp^"j<sheet as shown by 
the circled numbers ( (T) , , (T) ). If a faculty member 
desires to teach multiple units of a course, an indicator 
such as an asterisk could be marked in that cell to recall 
that information. 
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■^^TFP s\ The match^'ng process can now begin. Each match will be made 
by (1) taking a course to be offered in a given term, (2) 
scanning that ^ow for the higher preferences, (3) making a 
tentative match between the highest preference and the course 
by placing a marK, (4) checking certain indicators to ensure 
that the specifications of sections and teaching loads have 
not been violated, and finally (5) confinning the match. If 
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desirab'e, alternative approaches to the matching process 
are available. For example, the teaching loads of all full 
professors can be matched first or all predetermined assign- 
ments can be made first and the rest matched iteratively. 

For example (see sample Worksheet 3D): 

(1) Select a course to be offered in the Fall term (6 
course units of History 100 to be offered in the Fall). 

(2) Scan the row corresponding to History 100 for the Fall 
and identify the higher preferences expressed by faculty 
members. According to the worksheet, Marr and Wong 
have expressed the highest preferences for History 100, 
Kowalbki ha^ indicated a preference of 0, while Door has 
indicated a 2. 

(3; Keeping in mind the number of course sections to be 
offered for History 100 (6), matches can be made for 
History 100 by placing a check (v') in the appropriate 
cell for Door, Wong, and Marr, Typically, the adminis- 
trator will know fr^m past experience v;hich faculty 
members always teach a particular course and therefore 
some matches may have been predetermined. 




Check the following indicators to ensure that specifi- 
cations have not been exceeded. 

Column Check: Check to ensure that the TERM LOAD 
in row (c) for each faculty member has not been 
exceeded. For example, Jane Door's TERM LOAD 
for the Fall is 1, that is, Door is required to 
teach one course unit in the Fall. Therefore, 
when making a match for Jane Door, check whether 
her TERM LOAD indicated in row (c) has been 
satisfied. If it has not been, a match can be 
confirmed and the {/) left as is. If it has, then, 
the (y) should be removed and other faculty members 
capable of teaching the course should be considered. 
Record the' number of confirmed matches in row (e) 
TOTAL TERM LOAD. 

Row Check: Check to ensure that the number of course 
units to be offered for a course during each term is 
not exceeded. For example. History 100 is required 
to have 6 course units offered in the Fall. Upon 
checking, only 3 matches have been identified so far. 
Record this figure in column (g). 
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(5) Continue, in an iterative fashion, to match faculty 
members and each course according to the preferences 
or predetermined matches. As row and column checks are 
made, adjustments and confirmations can be made. 



STEP 6\ Assuming that a tentative assignment pattern is obtained, 



the following results of the matching process can now be 
examined: 

Rows (e) and (f): These rows can be examined relative to rows 
(c) and (d) to determine which faculty members still can 
accept additional load because their yearly or term loads 
have not been met. Also determine which are carrying overloads. 
(On the sample Worksheet 3p, Kowalski is available for two 
more course units; 1 in the Winter and 1 in the Spring,) 

Columns (g) and (h): For each course for a given term, compare 
the number of course units recorded in column (g) with the 
number of course units recorded in column (c) to determine the 
number of units that were either over or under matched per 
term in column (h). As an example, the sample Worksheet 3D 
shows that according to column (c), 6 units of History 100 
were to be offered in the Fall. Comparing this with column 
(q), which indicates that 3 course units have been matched, 
3 course units of History 100 for the Fall term i^till are 
unstaffed as shown in column (h). 





If desirable, the administrator can change parameters on 
the worksheet to examine other possible assignments. For 
example, one change is to modify the academic year teaching 
load of specific individuals in order to staff more course 
units. Obviously, this may necessitate changing the 
individuals' term load; however^ it may have an impact on 
the individual's salary and also be contrary to institutional 
or academic unit policy. Another example is to assign faculty 
members available for more assignments to conduct more than 
one unit of a course as another means to reduce the number 
of unstaffed units of a particular course. Anoth^y^ example I3 
^0 shift or modify the number of course units to offer during 
an^ given term. The rumoer and composition of faculty may 
be changed also. 

The administrator an experiment with various changes until 
an acceptable faculty assignment pattern is reached. The 
particular change the administrator chooses to investigate 
will depend upon whether the worksheet is being used for 
short-term or long-term planning of faculty resources. 
Obviously, changing the composition of faculty might be a 
i^ore long-term planning option. The following examples of 
summary reports can be produced from Worksheet 3D to reflect 
the results of a particular assignment pattern: 



► a sunuiiary list of courses and course units each member 
- is planned to teach, by term. 

► A summary of the number of planned and additional 
course units staffed and the number unstaffed. 

► a summary of the planned and aoditional faculty 
v;orkload (expressed in course units) assigned and the 
faculty workload still available. 

In short, the worksheet and procedures can assist the academic unit 
administrator in planning the use of ^acuity resources. By varying 
parameters as the number and composition of faculty, the courses and course 
units to offer, the teaching load of faculty, and the "preference" for a 
particular course, different patterns of faculty assignments can be examined. 

Po tential Uses '* 

There are se\/eral situations in which information provided by using Worksheets 
3C and/or 3D and the procedures can be used to examine the use or faculty 
resources. One example is the use of tnese tools in the curriculum process 
that involves the interaction of several factors as illustrated in the 
followino figure: 
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FIGURE 7: CURRICULUM PLANNING PROCESS 
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To illustrate, assume that a new required course is to be adjded to a 
degree program. By matching available faculty specialties vnth the 
current and proposed courses, the chart can provide information that would 
be useful in determining whether or not present faculty resources are 
sufficient, in terms of number and skills, to staff the new course. 
In addition, the worksheets can be used to investigate alternative staffing 
patterns resulting from the matching of faculty to the courses of the 
proposed curriculum. 

Another example 3f use is in investigation of the effects of incremental 
changes in the academic unit's budget. As an illustration, assume that 
the budget has been decreased. There would be a need to examine the 
possible tradeoffs, such as the mix of faculty and courses that could 
be accommodated more appropriately v/ith the funds. available, the courses 
that should be offered and those that might be dropped, and the impact on 
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the unit'^culty specialties if the number of faculty must be decreased. 
Through the'^analysis^of matching courses to faculty, the worksheets can 
assist in determining the most desirable changes or "moves" within the 
constraints df the adjusted budget. 

A third example is to examine shifts of student demand. Assume that the 
History 'Department changes its program emphasis in such a way as to 
require its students to take a new course sequence offered in the Mathematics 
Department. It is expected that this change will result in an increase in 
the number of History students that take courses in Mathematics. The 
worksheet can be uced in this instance to analyze the faculty resources 
required within the Mathematics Department to support the new influx of 
students for its courses. The chart can aid in determining whether or not 
sufficient faculty are available and if existing course assignments need 
to be modified. 

In suimiary, while the results from using the worksheets may not be the 
final policies and decisions regarding the appropriate use of faculty 
resources, they can serve as reference points from which to examine this 
area and to identify alternatives and tradeoffs. Also, the assignment of 
faculty resources to nonteaching functions was not explicitly handled by 
the worksheets. It is assumed that the proportion of time available for 
instruction, research, and public service or other functions and activities 
could be determined on an a priori basis and therefore the use of faculty 
for instruction as reflected in Worksheets 3C and 3D already accounts for tim 
to conduct nonteaching functions. 
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Finaliy^^the use of Worksheet 3D cdn be very cumbersome for large departments. 
However, the worksheet can be designed 'bulletin board form) to accommodate 
the size of the academic unit; or perhaps, mo^e appropriately, academic units 
with 25 or more faculty may use the worksheet by natural divisions within 
the academic unit (academic specialization), thus reducing the size of the 
problem and making the use of the worksheet feasible again. 

Furthermore, for those interested in computer software to facilitate the 
faculty planning process, NCHEMS has developed a Faculty/Activity Matching 

Model that can help to expedite the investigation of alternatives and 
tradeoffs regarding the use of faculty resources. Although this model is 
operational on the CDC 6400 computer facility at the University of Colorado, 
it has not been generalized for widespread use. Those interested in this 
model can make inquiries to the authors of this document. 
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MODULE 4 

PLANNING FINANCIAL RESOURCES 
( 0 FINANCE MODULE) 

Introduction 

In many instances, the funds provided directly to the academic units of 
an institution are general instructional monies and research grants and 
contracts. However, as the competition for funds increases, it 
becomes more essential for the academic unit administrator to understand 
clearly both the sources and .uses of the current funds provided to the 
unit. Knowing how funds are used and where they come from will help the 
administrator manage and allocate ^unds for carrying out the current and 
future functions (identified in Module 1). 

The purpose of this module is to help the administrator determine the 
availability and use of the unites funds. This assistance is provided in 
the form of a source/use format for organizing and analyzing information 
about the flow of financial resources within the academic unit. 

Before proceeding, there are several considerations about tie planning and 
management of financial resources at the academic unit level. 

1. The financial resources provid^i^fee-Wglier education institutions 
are either restricted or unrestricted funds. In the case of 
"restricted" funds, very specific instructions are given by the 
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donor concerning the way in which the institution may use the 
funds. Therefore, institutions typically maintain records that 
identify the source of all restricted funds in order to 
report that the funds werfe indeed used for the purposes for 
which they were given— there is little flexibility in therway 
restricted funds can be used- On the other hand, "unrestricted" 
funds have no donor stipulations regarding their use and therefore 
are usually drawn upon to pay for those activities that the 
institution needs to carry out but for which restricted funds have 
not been provided. 

The bulk of funds received by the academic unit usually consists 
of the institution's budgeted allocation f or>. the unit. These 
institutionally budgeted funds are usually "designated" by the 
institution's management for particular purposes. However, these 
designations often^can be changed if good and sufficient reasons 
can be provided for aping so. 

The sources" of the institutionally budgeted funds provided to the 
unit are not traceable from the unit's perspective and therefore 
these funds should be considered as a single source pool (referred 
to as "Institutional Budget for Unit X"). While the sources of the 
institutional budget pool are not identifiable, these funds usually 
are allocated to the unit's variour. accounts, which are closely 
related to the intended use of the funds (Account 10025 = $350,000 
for faculty salaries, Account^ 20017 = $5,000 for departmental 
research). 
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3. In addition to institutionally budgeted funds, units often receive 
fundr> from sources external to the institution. These monies are 
often in the form of research grants obtained by individual faculty 
members and private gifts restricted to particular use by the unit. 

\ 

4. From the unit administrator's viewpoint, the funds provided to the 
unit usually will be accounted for in unit accounts. Whether the 
funds in an account are from such sources as government grants, 
private gifts, or return on portfolio investments, usually wiT be 
apparent to the administrator by the particular account in which 
they are maintained. 

Worksheets Provided 

The worksheets provided in this module (shown on the next two pages) help 
the administrator to plan and manage the financial resources available to 
the unit. The worksheets are: 

Worksheet 4A: Unit Accounts 

This worksheet helps the administrator identify the "accounts" of 
the unit, describe management's flexibility relative to the use of ^ 
funds in each account (restricted, designated, unrestricted), and ' 
summarize the unit's total current operating funds in an organized 
fashion. The unit may choose to establish its own managerial 
prerogatives or even select another dimension such as "priority" to 
describe the use of the funds in any particular account. 
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Worksheet 4B: Uses of Funds 

This worksheet enables the administrator to identify the particular 
uses for which the current operating funds are being expended and to 
plan for the future need for unit funding in a systematic manner. 

The categories used in analyzing expenditures should be determined by the 
academic unit. For example, one way to categorize expenditures is by the 
functions conducted by the academic unit. Another categorization might be 
by using the typical accounting line item categories of salaries, travel, 
equipment, supplies, and services. For that matter, the unit may decide 
to combine both functions and line item categories or use another scheme. 
In most cases, the institutional policy for the distribution of the funds 
will dictate the category of use adopted by the unit. In this manual, 
both uses by functional category and objects of expenditure category are 
illustrated. 

Procedures for Examining the Availability of Financial Resources (Sources 
of Funds) 

Thi§ section consists of a set of procedures for examining the availability 

of the unit's financial resources and helps in analyzing certain characteristics 

of those fuiiJs, 
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STEP l\ Using a blank fpm of Worksheet 4A , identify all of the 

unit's accounts, including those representing institutionally 
budgeted funds, and record each account code in column (a) 
with the accompanying account name in column (b). The 
^administrator should modify Worksheet 4A if necessary to 
suit the unit's purposes. (A completed sample of Worksheet 4A 
is shown on the next page.) 



STEP 2 V Determine the degree of flexibility ^that the unit manager 
has in expending funds from each account. Record these 
degrees of flexibility in row (c). 

•/ 

Unr estricted funds are monies that the unit administrator 
/ may use for any purpose deemed necessary. Included as 

unrestricted funds are those monies that are institutionally 
restricted but that are unrestricted from the unit's 
perspective. For example, the donor may have stipulated to 
the institution that the funds are for the particular unit's 
use only but no other restrictions were placed on the funds. 
Res tricted funds are given to the institution, and in turn to 
the unit, for a very specific purpose and must be used only 
for that purpose. Designated funds are unrestricted funds 
for which the institution's management stipulates a specific 
use within the unit, thereby "restricting" them as far as the 
unit's administration is concerned. However, the institutional 
management may change the designation if necessary and allow 
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the funds to be used for some other purpose. The unit may 
decide to choose a priority dimension (high priority, 
medium priority, low priority) to describe the use of each 
account instead of a flexibility dimension. 



STEP 3\ Assuming that the unit has identified a dime.^sion in row 



(c) of Worksheet 4A , record the corresponding amount in 
the appropriate column. jV example, on sample W orksheet 4A , 
$110,000 of Account 101025 is designated for faculty salaries 
from the Institutional Si:dget and is recorded under the 
column labeled "Designated. 



STEP 4\ After all accounts are identified and the amounts distributed. 



sum the totals and record in row (d) of Worksheet 4A. 
These figures show the total funds available within each 
category of managerial flexibility to support the unit's 
functions . 



lump the accounts according to government grants, contract, 
private gifts, endowment income, and so forth. If so, a 
column can be inserted in the left side of Worksheet 4A 
to aggregate the accounts. Unless the worksheets are to be 
used to communicate to decision makers external to the unit, 
administrators will know the origin of the funds in each 
account and will not need to list them. . 





If desirable, the administrator may choose to identify and 
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The ir>forjiiation provided by Worksheet 4A indicates the funds 
available to the unit and their source (i^n account code). 



/ 

Procedu res for Examining the Uses or Assignments of the Unit's Funds 



STEP 1 \^ Obtain from Worksheet 4A the information regarding the 



unit's account codes with related amounts and transcribe 
triem to a blank form of Worksheet 4B in rows (a) and (b) 
respectively according to degree of managerial flexibility, 
\ (Examples of Worksheet 4B are shown on the next two pages.) 



.i'TfP^2\ Determine the categories to be used in analyzing the jj^es 
of the units funds, (Sample 1 of tfc^rksheet 4B illustrates 
^ U5es by -f^uoptional category, while Sample 2 of Worksheet 48 
illustrates object of expenditures categories;) List the 
selected'^luse categories in column (c). 



STEP>.^^ \^ DistnJ^te the amount expended from each account (or 

planned for future expenditure) across the use categories 
the appropriate column. In the example, the^ $7,000 
y of Account HC0025 ha's been distributed to Public Service 

/ 

/ as stipulated by the donor. 
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STEP 4\ After the funds from all accounts have been distributed. 



sum the amounts for each account and recora in row (d), 
Total (or Planned) Expenditures. In planning for future 
expenditures, Total Expenditures in row (d) can be replaced 
by "Planned Expenditures." 



STEP 5\ For each amount in row (d), compare it with the corresponding 



amount in row (b), to determine the amount of variance 
betleen the funds available in each account and the amount 
the unit expended from the account (or for future planning, 
the variance between planned expenditures and available 



For future planning purposes, given the overall picture of 
the planned uses of the unit's accounts, the administrator 
may want to make tradeoffs among the uses until an acceptable 
spending pattern is obtained. 



STEP 6\ When the administrator is satisfied, recalculate the amounts 



in the columns and update rows (d) and (e). In addition, 
sum the total (or planned) expenditures for each of the 
uses and record the total in column (f ) , Totals. 

The administrat ' now has a current picture of the uses 
(or planned uses) of the unit's funds. In the case of 
planned uses, external or internal forces invariably will 




resources). Record the respective variance in row (e). 
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change some of the amounts and distributions- before the 
unit even uses them. However, any adjustments can be 
reflected and updated on Worksheet 4B . 

Potential Uses of the Financial Information 

Worksheet 4B (or a modified version) can be used to provide information for 
addressing several planning and management issues. One use is to reflect 
historical data about where funds were used. For example, the administrator 
might be interested in analyzing how the funds of each account were spent 
during the term just completed. Worksheet 4B can be used to record these 
expenditures and provide information about the particular areas of use that 
are of interest to the administrator. 

Another use is for providing information for planning future periods. Take 
the case of "soft money" (funds for which the existence and^amount are * 
relatively uncertain in the long run). A large portion of what would ordinarily 
be classified as soft money is restricted-funds • The worksheets enable the 
user to trace the sources of soft money and to gain insight into the impact 
that a potential loss of soft money would have upon particular activities 
of the unit. For example, federal research monies (restricted) are usually 
considered "soft." Worksheet 48 can be used to examine the monies that are 
supporting activities involving tenured faculty within the unit. By referring 
back to Worksheet 4A, the particular accounts that would be impacted by 
possible changes in soft money funding can be determined and such an awareness 
would allow for contingency planning. 




Finally, Worksheet 4B can provide information useful for aiding the unit's 
fund-raising efforts. It can show those areas where additional funds are 
needed to carry out functions, that is, where "holes" in funding exist. 
By communicating to prospective donors where funds are most needed and by 
providing information on the sources of funding currently available (or 
unavailable), donations might be channeled more effectively to those needs 
that are most important to the unit. 

Needless to say, there are other situations in which the worksheets in this 
module can provide information useful to the administrator. The worksheets 
-and procedures should be modified to meet the unit's needs for communicatio 
and analyses. 



MODULE 5 

IDENTIFYING AND ASSESSING OUTCOMES 
( (5) OUTCOMES MODULE) 



Introduction 

In order to determine a unit's intended.accompl ishments or how well a unit 
is operated, there is a growing need to specify goals and objectives for 

* 

the unit's functions and assess the success of their achievement. The 
primary impetus for this awareness is that those administrators who are able 
to identify and articulate their unit's goals and objectives and to demonstrate 
the effective use of resources in achieving goals and objectives may find 
themselves in a better position to plan their functions in the future. 

While most academic-unit administrators recognize the importance of setting 
goals and objectives and assessing how well they have been achieved, they 
are cognizant also of the difficulties associated with these tasks. One 

*of the difficulties in this area is the sensitive and fundamental task of 
translating goals and objectives into specific, quantifiable outcomes terms, 
that is, identifying those measurable or observable outcomes (products, 
events, conditions) that adequately reflect the goals and objectives of an 

. academic' unit's functions. A related difficulty is that groups of constituents 
and participants usually view outcomes from their own perspective: students 
may value satisfaction with the course content, completion of a degree 
program, or obtaining a job as outcomes of their efforts; faculty may be most 
concerned with professional development outcomes; and institutional planners 



may view outcomes in terms of the number of credit hours produced and the 
amount of resources expended by the unit. Another major difficulty in 
assessing goals and objectives is the lack of adequate methods for obtaining 
and analyzing outcome and related data. 

Obviously, the. identification and assessment of outcomes is not done in 
isolation, for there are other information items* and processes that must be 
considered. The type and level of activities to be carried on within a 
function as well as the quality and quantity of resources to be utilized 
by an activity may influence or be influenced by the outcomes to, be attained 

This module provides a set of worksheets and procedures that are intended 
as an initial step -Forward in helping administrators deal with the tasks of: 
(1 ) translating broadly stated goals and objectives into^sgecifi^: planned 
outcomes terms, and (2) assessing the extent to which the planned outcomes 
have been achieved. By using this module, it is anticipated that academic 
unit administrators will be able to understand more definitively the inter- 
relationships among the resources to be expended, the type and level of 
operations to be conducted, and the outcomes to be achieved. 

Worksheets Provided 

The worksheets in this mpdule are intended to help identify and articulate 
the planned outcomes of a unit's functions and to assess the difference 
between planned and actual outcomes. The worksheets (blank forms can be 
found on the next two pages) are: 
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Worksheet 5A: Planned Outcomes Identified ticn 
This worksheet provides a format for organizing and displaying the 
planned outcomes identified for a function. It serves as a means 
by which members of an academic unit may "pooV* their judgments to 
plan the outcomes of the function or group of similar functions. 

Worksheet 5B: Outcomes Profile 

This worksheet can be used in assessing, the degree to which planned 
outcomes for a function or group of similar functions (undergraduate 
program, graduate program, all committee work, or the entire research 
program) were achieved (based on criteria established by the unit). 
It provides reference points from which the differences between planned 
and actual outcomes can be analyzed. 

Procedures for Translating Goals into Planned Outcomes 

The major shortcoming of most stated goal's is that they are not in ver/ 
specific or measurable terms. As a result, it is most difficult to Identify 
and determine the planned outcomes necessary to achieve those goals. The 
procedures that follow are designed to assist in the task of translating 
broad and generally stated goals into specific and measurable planned 
outcomes. 




Identify the function and the goals for which planned out- 



comes are to be identified. 



STEP 2^ Determine which outcome variables* in the Inventory of 

Higher Education Outcome Variables arid Measures (presented 
in Appendix E) are representative of each goal statement, 

* For example, consider the following goal: 

Goal: "To develop the growth potential of each st^udent in 
History 625/' 



Clearly, this statement does not offer much information about 
the specific outcomes that should result from activities 
implemented to attain it. Through the use of the Inventory, 
however, the following "Student Growth and Development" 
outcomes variables could be identified as reflecting the 
meaning of the goal : 

Goal: "To develop the growth potential of each student in 
History 625-" 

General Knowledge 
Knowledge in Specialized Fields 
Application of Knowledge 
Vocational Preparation 



Outcome 
Variables 



*An outcome variable in the context of the Inventory is defined as some 
entity or quality capable of assuming one of a number of quantitative 
and qualitative values • For each outcome variable, the Inventory presents 
a definition and/or pertinent description, and it suggests a list of 
potential measures that can provide the appropriate data for assessing 
the designated variables* 
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For each of the outcome variables identified, use the 
Inventory again to select the outcome measures or indi-. 
cators that will provide quantitatiy^e information 
necessary for evaj^uating each outcome variable (a 
sample of Worksheet 5A is shown on page 133), 
If a representative outcome measure cannot be identified 
in the Inventory, then substitute some other proxy 
measure that can be determined by the academic unit. 
It is suggested that faculty and staff members associated 
or familiar with each function help in making the 
decisions about the outcome variables and measures that 
are most appropriate for a particular goal. 

As Figure 8 shows, a single goal statement typically will 
be reflected in a number of different outcome variables 
with several outcome measures associated with each. 
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FIGURE 8 

' THE RELATIONSHIPS AM-0 GOAL STATEMli^T, 
OUTCOME VARIABLES, AND OUTCOME MEASURES 



Goal 
Statement 



Outcome 
Variable 



— Outcome Measure 
-O'Jtcome Measure 

— Outcome Measure 

— Outcome Measure 



Outcome 
Variable 



Outcome 
Variable 



STEP 4y Record the outcome variables and associated measures 

identified for each function on a blank Worksheet 5A and 
submit it to staff committee or some other advisory 
mechanism for review and approval. Some factors to be 
considered in the review are the relevance of the variaL/les 
and associated measures, and the reliability, validity, 
cost, and ease of administration of the procedures for 
obtaining the data necessary to derive each of the selected 
outcome measures. 
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I STE P 5 y Once the outcome variables and measures for each function 
are confirmed, the different versions of Worksheet 5A 
can be oraanized into an "outcome variables and measures 
inventory." In turn, this set of worksheets can be 
.used as a basis for planning, management, and assessment 
purposes. Furthermore, the worksheets can be used as a 
vehicle for communicating the planned outcomes among 
administrators, faculty, and other persons responsible for 
or involved with the unit's functions. 

Procedures for Assessing Planned Versus Actual Outcomes 

Once the outcome variables and measures are identified for each function, 
it becomes possible to make some comparisons between planned and actual 
outcomes. The following set of procedures used in conjunction with Worksheet 
5B are intended to provide an initial step toward the assessment of 



Identify the function to be evaluated. 



Using a blank Worksheet 5B, identify and record the outcome 
variables and their associated measures. The inventory 
of Worltsheet 5A developed with the previous set of procedures 
can be used to assist in this step. (Examples of completed 
Worksheets^ are shown on the next two pages. Note that 
Sample 2 illustrates a grouping of similar functions, the 
History Graduate Program.) 
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The next step is to identify the evaluatton criteria or 
the levels of performance, that is, the "planned" outcome 
against which the "actual" outcome can be compared. 

Generally, three types of comparisons can be made. First, 
an actual outcome can be compared to some "absolute" standard 
or goal that has been set for the specific level or degree 
of performance to be achieved. Such standards usually specify 
the particular minimum and/or maximum levels of performance 
to be achieved. It is possible also to use a historical 
outcomes data base as a basis for comparison. Often it is 
of interest to know how an activity has done relative to 
its past performance. This means establishing a data base 
that can "be maintained and utilized for making evaluations 
over designated periods of time., A third possibility 
is to use the performance of comparable functions. 

At the appropriate times, determine and record in column (b) 
the actual outcome for each of the outcome measures. A 
comparison now can be made between the actual and planned 
outcomes to determine the differences. Attempt to discover 
the reasons for the differences if they appear to be 
significant. 



STEP 5 y Calculate the Profile Score 'for each outcome measure by 
dividing the amount in the Ac-tual column by the amount in 
the Planned column [column (c) = column (b) t column (a)] 
and record in column (c). The interpretation and use of the 
profile score is left to the user. One use is to compare it 
v/ith a representative profile score. For example, on Sample 1 
Worksheet 5B , a representative profile score for "the number 
of department majors completing the course" may have been 
.80. Thus, the .67 profile score that was actually attained 
seems to indicate that the function did not fare as well as 
expected (for whatever reasons) for that particular outcome. 

Potential Uses of Outcomes Information 

To reiterate, information , about outcomes can be used in several ways. First, 
outcomes information can be used in the goal -setting or objectives-setting 
process of the unit. Needless to say, translating goals into planned 
outcomes can bring a common understanding of what is to be accomplished in 
the unit and also may serve as a potential means to determine the effectiveness 
with which a function is contributing to the educational process. 

Second, in the process of identifying and assessing outcomes, the inter- 
relationships among the resources to be utilized, operations to be conducted, 
and outcomes to be achieved could become more clarified. While causal 
relationships are not evident, attempts can be made intuitively to describe the 
effects of different types and uses of resources and different types and levels 
of activity upon planned outcomes, thus facilitating the investigation of 

planning and management alternatives. 
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Finally, outcomes information can enhance communication about the unit's 
scope and direction to interested constituents and to those whose support 
the unit wants to retain. 

In suni^rary, this module represents only the beginning of NCHEMS's effort to 
help academic unit administrators obtain a better understanding of the 
outcomes of the educational process that occur within their academic unit. 
At NCHEMS, the Outcomes of Postsecondary Education project is continuing to 
consider the whole spectrum of the characteristics, uses, and implications 
of the outcornes of institutions and their programs. Several related 
documents have been or are being produced: 

The Higher Education Outcome Measures Identification Study (Micek and 
Arney, 1974) summarizes the outcomes information needed by institutional 
and state administrators for decision making. 

An Inventory of Institutional Environmental Variables and Measji-es^ 
(Micek and Service, in draft form) looks at process and environmental 
measures influencing outcomes. 

An Introduction to the I d entification and Use of Higher Education 
Outcome Infomation, Technical Report #40 (Micek and Wallhaus, 1973) 
includes a taxonomy of outcomes plus associated indicators and suggests 
a preliminary strategy for using the taxonomy to translate general goals 
into specific outcomes. An. overview and the inventory of outcomes and 
potential indicators are provided in Appendix E of this Academic Unit 
Planning Manual . 



Outcome Measures and Procedures Manual (Micek, Service, and Lee, 
forthcoming in 1975) consists of procedures to obtain and use outcomes 
information in the planning process. 

A Structure for the Outcomes of Postsecondary Education (Lenning, 
forthcoming in 1975) describes a framework for organizing outcomes 
information for^purposes of retrieval, analysis, and communication 
uses in planning and management. 

Those interested in keeping abreast of thpse developments should contact 
the staff of the NCHEMS's Outcomes of Postsecondary Education project • 
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APPENDIX A 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF NCHEMS PRODUCTS 10 THE ACADEMIC UNIT PLANNING MANUAL 



NCHEMS PRODUCT 


^ CONTRIBUTION 


An Introduction to the IdentifiCBtion and 
Use of Hiqher Education Outcome Infor- 
mation (Micek and Wallhaus, 1973) 


Inventory of outcome variables 
measures 


Faculty Activity Analysis: Procedures 
ManuaJ_ (Manning and Romney, 1973) 


Faculty activity categories 


Higher Education Finance Manual (Field 
Review Edition) (Collier, 1974) 


The source/use concept of the flow 
of current operating funds 


Hiqher Education Program Assessment 
Profiles (Wallhaus and Micek, 1972) 


Proceidures .for assessing outcomes 
of institutional activities 


Induced Course Lead Matrix Generator: 
Systems Documentation (Haight and 
Manning, 1972) 


Concepts of the Induced Course Load 
Matrix and Instructional I'Ork Load 
Matrix 


Program Classification Structure: First 
Edition (Gulko, 1972) 


A program-oriented structure fOr 
organizing institutional activities 


Program Measures (Topping and Miyataki , 
T973) 


Information categories for 
describing activities 


Student Data Module Reference Manual 
(Haight and Martin, forthcoming in 1975')., 


Concepts of contribution and 
consumption information regarding 
student enrollments. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF 
THE NCHEMS PROGRAM CLASSIFICATION STRUCTURE (GULKO, 1972) 
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NCHEMS PROGRAM CLASSIFICATION STRUCTURE* 



The Program Classification Structure provides "a consistent means of 
identifying and organizing the activities of higher education institutions 
in a program-oriented manner" (Gulko, 1972:1 )• It focuses upon the 
outcomes of various activities and organizes the activities according 
to outcomes that are similar in primary intent. For example, Figure B,0 
indicates institutional programs and subprograms. A description of each^ 
program and subprogram follows: 



*The Program Classification Structure reflects revisions that have been adopted 
and are being prepared for publication in Summer 1975. 
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FIGURE B.l 

PROGRAM CLASSIFICATION STRUCTURE NOMENCLATURE AND DESCRIPTIONS 
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Descriptions: 

Campus-Highest level of aggregation. 

Program-The collection of program elements serving a comon set of objectives that reflect 
the fnajor institutional missions and related support objectives. 

Subprogram-An aggregation level that structures program categories into subsets of the major 
missions of the institution. 

Program Category-An aggregation of program elementi that rvay be used to sum related program 
ele^nts across program lines. 

Program Subcategory-A collection of hoowgeneous program eler^nts comprising a subdivision of 

a program category that classifies program elements relative to their academic distioline 
or functional purpose. 

Program Sector-Refers to a subgrouping of program elements within a subcategory, e.g., level of 



Program Cle{r.eiit-The snallest unique collection of managed resources that are output pfouuting 
activities, i.e., a collection of resources » technologies, policies that through their 
integrated operations, produce goods or services that are of value to the organization 
because they contribute to the achievement of an institutional objective. 

f 
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1 .0 Instruction Program 



The instruction program consists of all formal educational activities. These 
activities include both those in which a student engages to earn credit toward 
a degree or certificate and those offered as community education for which 
no credit is earned. The instruction program consists of the following four 
subprograms: 

General Academic Instruction (subprogram 1.1) includes those instructional 
program elements operating during the academic year (as defined by the 
institution) that are part of a formal degree or certificate curriculum 
and are managed by the regular academic departments as well as other 
organizational units, e.g., a sikmer school divjsiero^Xn extension 
division. \^ 

Occupational and Vocational Instruction (subprogram 1.2) includes those 
program elements established primarily to provide instruction in disci- 
plines usually associated with HEGIS discipline categories 5000 through 
5500. This subprogram is intended primarily for use by institutions 
offering two-year (or less) degree/certificate programs for vocational 
certification in the trades and paraprofessional areas. 

Community Education (subprogram 1.3) includes those instructional program 
elements that provide noncredit services, both on or off campus, which 
may be taken by either matriculated students or members of the general 
community. Any program elements that produce credit tow? -i the high 
school diploma should be included in 1.4, Preparatory and Adult Basic 
Education . 

Preparatory and Adult Basic Education (subprogram 1.4) includes those 
instructional program elenfents intended to give students the basic knowl- 
edge and skills they need in preparation for formal academic course work 
leading to a degree or certificate. Also includes program elements that 
offer courses required to fulfill a standard requirement, e.g., high 
school completion prior to beginning work on a postsecondary degree or 
certificate. 



2.0 Organized Research Program 

The organized research program comprises all research-related program elements 
established within the institution under the terms of agreement with agencies 
external to the institution or separately budgeted and conducted with internal 
funds. Organized research consists of the following two subprograms: 



Institutes and Research Centers (subprogram 2.1) contains all research- 
related program elements that are pajrt of a formal research organization.* 
Federally funded research centers should be excluded here and placed 
under subprogram 7.2. 



Individual or Project Research (subprogram 2.2) contains the research 
program elements that are normally managed within the academic depart- 
ments. This subprogram consists of the various research-related program 
elements that have been created as a result of a contract, grant, or 
specific allocation of institutional resources to conduct a study or 
investigation of a specific scope. 



3.0 Public Service Program 

The public service program contains the program e"' "^nts within the institution 
that produce outcomes directed toward the benefit o he community of 
individuals residing within the geographic service area of the institution. 
This program consists of the following four subprogr^s: 

, Patient Services (subprogram 3.1) consists of those program elements that 
bene/it patients directly through faculty physicians or indirectly 
through consulting, laboratory, or other services usually rendered under 
the auspices of a hcGpiJal or clinic. These program elements are intended 
to serve the communi ty-at-large although students, faculty, and staff 
also may derive benefits from those services. 

Connmunity Services (subprogram 3.2) are those program elements that 
have been established to provide general community services, excluding 
instructional activities. Community service is concerned with making 
available to the public various resources and unique capabilities that 
exist within the institution. 

Cooperative Extension Services (subprogram 3.3) is a separate subprogram 
to accommodate the program elements that are established as the result of 
cooperative extension efforts between the institution and outside agencies, 
e.g., agriculture extension, urban extension. This subprogram is 
intended primarily for land grant colleges and universities. The distin- 
guishing feature of program elements in subprogram 3.3 if^that the 
programmatic and fiscal control is shared by the institution with one or 
more governmental units. 

Public Broadcasting Services (subprogram 3.4) includes those program 
elements associated with the operation and maintenance of broadcasting 
services that primarily support the instruction program or represent 
independent operations. 




4.0 Academic Support Program 

The academic support program contains those program elements that support 
one primary program through retention, preservation, and display of materials • 
or provide services that directly assist the academic functions of the 
institution. The academic support program consists of the following seven 
subprograms. 

L ibraries (subprogram 4.1) consists of all activities that directly 
. FupDort the operation of cataloged or otherwise classified collection 
of published material. Program categories within the library subprogram 
normally will be separate library entities such as the law library, 
the engineering library, etc. 

Museums and Galleries (subprogram 4.2) includes all program elements 
established to provide services related to the collection, preservation, 
and exhibition of historical materials, art objects, scientific displays, 
etc Other program elements that may exist for the purpose of 
collection, preservation, and exhibition should be included within this 
subprogram, e.g., an arboretum. Libraries are excluded. 

Audiovisual Services (subprogram 4.3) is all program elements associated 
with providin"g~audio~and/or visual materials or media services to support 
the primary programs. Program elements are normally organizational 
units established to provide audiovisual service to a particular sector 
of the institution. 

Computing Supoort (subprogram 4.4) contains those program elements that 
have been established to provide computing support to the primary programs. 
Excluded from this subprogram is administrative data processing, which 
is included as part of the institutional support program (6.0). 

Ancillary Support (subprogram 4.5) is program elements that provide 
support services to trie primary programs and are not appropriately 
classified within the previous subprograms. Such ancillary support 
activities, when they exist, normally provide joint services to the 
instruction, organized research, and public service programs. Examp es 
of ancillary support include teaching hospitals, demonstration schools, 
and such special functions' as a glass blowing shop. 

Academic Ad ministration (subprogram 4.6) contains the program elements that 
provide administratTve~support and management direction for the primary 
proarams The intent of this subprogram is to provide a well-defined 
identification of the management function in the primary programs. 

Course and Curriculum Development (s'jbprogram 4.7) is a subprogram 
that identifies those program elements established to accomplish the 
planning and developmental activities for future (i.e., subsequent to 
the current budget period) program elements in the primary programs. 
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Academic Personnel Development (subprogram 4.8) is a subprogram that 
provides the faculty with opportunities for increasing their persona! 
and professional growth and development that evaluate and reward their 
profcGGional performance. 



5.0 Student Service Program 

The student service program comprises all program elements related to the 
institution's student body, excluding the degree-related activities and 
student records. Within the student service program are the following five 
subprograms: 

Student Service Administration (subprogram 5J) contains those central 
administrative program elements that serve the full range of student 
support programs, e.g.. Dean of Men, Dean of Student Personnel Services, 
Dean of Women, Dean of Students. Administrative program elements that 
relate to a single support program are excluded, e.g., the Director of 
Residence Halls. 

Social and Cultural Development (subprogram 5.2) is those program 
elements that have been established to provide for the student^s social 
and cultural development outside of the degree curriculum. 

Counseling and Career Guidance (subprogram 5.3) contains program elements 
established to provide counseling services, career guidance, and placement 
services for the student body. Excluded from this subprogram is informal 
academic counseling provided by the faculty in relation to course 
assignments. 

Financial Aid Administration (subprogram 5.4) consists of program elements 
established to provide financial aid services and assistance to students. 

Student Auxiliary Services (subprogram 5.5) contains elements established 
within the institution to provide convenience services to the student 
body or services to special student groups. For many institutions, it 
often will be difficult to discriminate between convenience services 
provided for the benefit of students and those provided for faculty and 
staff, e.g., a central cafeteria for both. In such instances, the 
program element typically will be identified to the student support 
subprogram unless the primary intent is clearly to provide services for 
the faculty and staff. 

Intercollegiate Athletics (subprogram 5.6) contains all program elements 
related to the participation of the institution in athletic activities 
with other colleges and universities. The office and staff of the athletic 
director would be included here. 



6.0 Institutional Support Program 



The institutional support program consists of those activities within the 
institution that provide campuswide support to the other programs. These 
program elements have been classified into the following seven subprograms: 

Executive Management (subprogram 6.1) consists of all central executive- 
level program elements and other program elements concerned with the 
management and long-range planning of the entire institution, as con- 
trasted to any one program within the institution. Included within 
this subprogram are such central operations as legal services and 
executive direction, which consists of the governing board, the chief 
executive officer, and the senior executive officers (e.g., the vice- 
president). 

Fiscal Operations (subprogram 6.2) includes those central operations 
related to fiscal control, investments, and functional program elements 
related to the fiscal operations of the institution. 

General Administrative Services (subprogram 6.3) includes program 
elements that provide central administrative services to the institu- 
tional support program (e.g., administrative data processing) and 
functional program elements related to sigdent records and staff 
personnel . 

Logistical Services (subprogram 6.4) contains. program elements that 
provide procurement services, supply and maintenance of provisions, 
and the orderly movement of support materials for the campus operation. 
Included within logistical services are central program elements 
related to the environmental health and safety of the staff and students. 

Physical Plant Operations (subprogram 6.5) are those program elements 
established to provide services related to the campus grounds and 
facilities. 

Faculty and Staff Auxiliary Services (subprogram 6.6) includes the program 
elements established to provide support services for the faculty and staff. 

Public Relations and Development (subprogram 6.7) are those program 
elements that have been established to maintain relationships with the 
general community, the institution's alumni, or other constituents, and 
to conduct activities related to development and fund raising. Excluded 
from this subprogram are the program elements established primarily 
to provide public service to the community. 

Student Recruitment. Admissions, and Records (subprogram 6.8) consists of 
those program elements related to the recruitment of new students, the 
student admissions process, and the admini strati on of student records. 
For proprietary -institutions, this subprogram also includes all activities 
related to sales operations, advertising, and marketing. 



7.0 Independent Operations Program 



The independent operations program provides the capability to classify 
those program elements that are independent of^ or unrelated to, the 
primary missions of the institution. The independent operations program 
consists of two subprograms: 

Institutional Operations (subprogram 7.1) are those program elements 
that represent operations owned or controlled by the institution and 
are foreign to, or independent of, the institution's mission: e.g., 
the operation of commercial rental property for income, a restaurant, 
a bov/1 ing alley. 

Outside Agencies (subprogram 7.2) are those program elements that are 
controlled or operated by outside agencies but are housed or otherwise 
supported by the institution. An example would be the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education, which has its offices on the campus 
of the University of Colorado. 



8,0 Scholarships and Fellowships Program 

The scholarships and fellowships program provides the capability to classify 
and include funds awarded to graduate and undergraduate students. This 
program consists of two programs: 

Scholarships (subprogram 8.1) includes funds awarded to undergraduate 
students as grants-in-aid, trainee stipends, tuition and fee waivers, 
and prizes. 

Fellowships (subprogram 8.2) includes funds for graduate students as 
outright grants-in-aid and trainee stipends. Excluded are funds for 
which services to the institution must be rendered, e.g., teaching 
and research assistants. 
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APPENDIX C 

V 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM MEASURES 
(Topping and Miyataki , 1973) 
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PROGRAM MEASURES 



A program structu^re alone is not sufficient to assist in the planning and 
budgeting of academic unit activities without knowing its contents. 
Items of information are needed to describe or tell something about each 
element within the structure. For example, just to know the name of 
an instructional activity such as an undergraduate history course is not 
enough. The contents of the course'must be identified: the number of 
enrollments, the faculty member assigned to teach the course, the method 
of teaching, the number of completers, etc The categories of information 
describing each program element have been adapted from the NCnEMS Program 
Measures document and are referred to as program measures. 

The measures associated with a program element are identified in Figure C^.O. 
and described below: 





FIGURE CO: MEASURES ASSOCIATED WITH A PROGRAM ELEMENT 


PROGRAM 
ELEMENT 


Target and Beneficiary 
Group Measures 


Resource 
Measures 


Activity 
Measures 


Financial 
Measures 


Outcome 
Measures 
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Target and Beneficiary Group Measures identify and quantitatively describe the 
people or groups of people to be served by and/or who will benefit directly 
or indirectly from either the activities or outcomes of a program element 
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during a stated time period • Those to be served are known as target groups 
and those who will benefit are called beneficiary groups. 

Resource Measures quantitatively express the physical and human resources 
to be utilized within a program element during a stated time periods 
Physical resource measures pertain to facilities, equipment, supplies, 
and services, while human resource measures refer to faculty and staff. 

Activity Measures quantitatively express the level and type of operations 
to be carried on within a program element during a stated time period, 
these measures help to describe the process of a program element. 

Financial Measures quantitatively express in dollar amounts the source 
of funds and expenditures for physical and human resources to be spent 
at a specific level of activity within a program element during a stated 
time period. 

Outcome Measures quantitatively express the outcomes achieved or the 

products to be generated by the activities of a program element during 

I 

a stated time period. These measures also enable the administrator to 
evaluate the degree to which the outcomes met the objectives of the program 
element. What did the money buy? 
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Each of these program measure categories is called a group. The parti- 
cipant measures, resource measures, and financial measures groups are 
broken down into sidygroups. For example, the resource measures group 
consists of facilities, equipment, and supplies and services subgroups. 
Each of these subgroups consists of the specific categories that can be 
used to describe or measure a particular aspect of each program element. 
The activity or outcomes measures groups are not subdivided into subgroups 
instead, the categories are grouped into an inventory from which they can 
be individually selected to describe'each program element. Figure CJ 
illustrates the nomenclature or framework of program measures. 
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APPENDIX D 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING 
WORKSHEET 3B: FACULTY PLANNING FORM 
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Instructions for Completing Worksheet 3B: Faculty Planning Form 

(a) Faculty Data: Complete this block by filling in your name, identifiers 
that describe some key characteristics about yourself, and the academic 
year for which the information is being obtained. (Can be filled in 
by the administrator before being sent to each faculty member.) 

(b) Overall Comments .Regarding Plans for the Next 2-3 Years: In a 
brief paragraph, give a general indication of your major plans that 
would influence your workload in the next 2-3 years* 

(c) Faculty Workload: This block is used to indicate your workload 
requirements for the academic year and each term. (The unit should 
determine whether the course units will be reflected in equivalent 
course sections, clock-hours, contact hours, or whatever measure ^the 
institution uses for workload assignments.) 
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(d) A.l Scheduled Teaching: The information to be completed in this 
section refers to the teaching workload. 

List Those Courses You Can and Would Like to Teach: In this column, 
indicate which courses you are capable of teaching. The guidelines 
within which your list is drawn should be' established by your unit. 
For example, you may have a free choice, you may select from a prede- 
termined list indicating some "core" subjects that you are required to 
teach, or the list might be drawn by the administrator as a first step. 



t t 

WORKSHEET 3B-SAMPLE 



(a) 

Name <Ja>io D.^or 



Faculty Planning Form'' 



Department //^-s tovy 



Page 1 of 2 



Rank Professor 



Teaching FTE (1.0 = Full-Time) .33 



Planning Period ' ^<^g^^^^<^' ^cav 19?b-? 6 
Salary (Optional) 



(b) Overall Comments Regarding Plans for the Next 2-3 Years: 

/ i^'xpcct to rc Liyiqui sh the dcpavtmcnt head's position in acadnnia -jcai" 
1076-77 and i^'sun^ a more active role i>i research a>id teaching. 



(c) Faculty Workload 



Academic Year 



I of Course 
Urn You 
fxpfCt to 
Comiocl* * 



of 

Coui i)n » Is 
You >»jy 
Cor.ilycl 



Fan 



* of Course 
Un>l» >ou 
txpfCl to 
Coru'ucr* 



* Of 

Course Un is 
CoMfluc t 



Winter 



* of Course 
UnUs )o\j 
fxptci to 
Conduct** 



^ of 

Com se UnUs 
You Moy 
Conduct 



Spring 



f of Cou» >e 
I'liils 'ou 
fxfcct to 
Coiiduc f 



♦ of 

Cc I "nits 



(d) AJ Scheduled Teaching 


List Those 
Courses You Can 


Fall . 


Winter 


Spring 


and Would 
Like to Teach 


# of Course 

Units You 


• of 

'Ad 1 HOPjl 

Ccwr se Units 
Uu Mjy 
i^or/JuC t 




* of Course 
Units You 


' of 

At*d ) ti onji 
Cotir'y( Un 1 ts 
Yy'i M,y 
Conduc t 




# of Course 

UnUs You 
Would LUe 
to Conduct 


1 of 

Ad'Ji t^or.jl 
Qr^arw Units 




p°'?*-| No. 
Prefix 1 


to Conduct 




Would Like 
to Conduct 




Yo', r.xy 
Conduv.t 




Hist 1 100 


0 


1 




0 


0 


0 


0 


I 




Hist J ^10 


I 


0 


6 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 




Hist * 570 


0 


1 


J 


0 


1 


3 


0 


1 


z 


Hist 1 €1:5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


0 


5 



^Adapted from raculty Activit y Ana lysis: Proccdurec Manual (Manninij and Roniney, 19/3) 

**^Course Units - to be defined bv the administrator. For illustration purposes, 
the data refer to "Course Section." 



***Preference Scale: 
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hfiiinniiinrfTiaaaiia 



0 - would only teach if no one else is available 

1 - would not like to teach 

2 - indifferent 

3 - would 1 ike to teach 

4 - would stronqly like to JLeach 

5 - would most like Lo teaa5i*0 u 
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WORKSHEET 3B-SAMPLE 



Page 2 of 2 



(c) Activity 
Category 


(f) Activity Description* 


(q) Cstiratcd Averaqe WeeHy UorV lo."«d** 


Term 1 


Term 2 


Term 3 


A. 2 Unscheduled 
Tedching 


Thesis Corinitt'^e Participation 


1.0 


1.0 


1.5 


















A. 3 Academic 
Program 
Advising 


Course Scheduling and Academe 








Planning Consultations 


3.0 


2.0 


2.5 










A. 4 Course and 
Curricul'j"' 
Res. i Dev. 


J- _ — ._ . . . 

Developintj Dept. Curriculum Requi t^*''Ont$ 


1.5 


1 .0 


2.0 


.... ... . 








Section 3. Research, Scholarship, and Creative l.'ork Activities 


B.l Specific 
Projects 


Adninistenng Research Grants 


.S 


.5 


1,0 


Dcparlnental Research 


.5 


.5 


.5 










B.2 Gt-nerai 

Scholarship 
and 

Pi ofessioni^ 
Developfr.ent 


Officer in a Professional Socety 


.25 


.25 




Readmtj Professional Journals 


2.0 


3.0 


1 0 










Section C. Intern.ii Service Activities 


C.l StjJent- 
Or icnted 
Scrvfce 


Pr<ipdr ifKj Reco^ii'ondatlons 


25 


.25 


.5 
2.0 


Sponsoring Student Organizations 


2.0 


2.0 










C.2 Ad->in>stra- 
tive Duties 


Departnent Adrim strati on 


25. 0 


20.0 


?s n 


Pecruiting Facu i ty 


.5 


1.0 


2 0 


PrepdrinQ '^udqets 


2.0 


2.0 


i.O 


1 

C.3 Co-^nittee 

Participation 


Faculty Counci 1 


1.0 


1.0 


1 0 


Or^part'^ental Meetings 


2 0 


2 0 


2 0 


Joint Budget CoTiittoe 


1.0 


1.5 


3 0 


Fac>^<*/ ^^-"nint; Cc*n!SSion 


1 5 


1.0 

.._ . _ 


] a 

I _ 


Section D Public Service Activities 


General Profes- 
sional ServiL'»s 
Directed 

O'jTsroe 

Insti tulion 


CofTimonity Rcl^tJors 


3.0 


3 0 


3 0 


Cot ul t ' n(; 




2 0 



















SC'ft^on [ Tr-'^mcji Sf^-*.'irc% Activities 



Tr^hni r<i 1 
and S j; pni t 



(h) 



[_A.j'n_tjo_n^ to^jC 1' ^^mj /'Mlwit'os J _ [ [ _ ^ 



*ThrsC (^C'Cnptlons s^iOuhi U. exprcv'^f-ft »n Irrr', f,i'^i1i,'»r to t'.f »r,v1c mC unit '"~''ht;r\, 
**Exprr» c,p-j ,n ov^r-v,'^ t.f^f 1 1 y c 1 oc - hojr s for i 1 ] t » 1 1 on pJr^'^^f'^ T'i»j .■^wvif )C umt s^-^^ild d^'?'''" ^ t' c 
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# of Course Units You Would Like to Conduct: In these columns, 
record the number of units* of each course you would like to teach 

^for each term. This column could be used also to reflect the number 
of course units you are expected to teach. ^ 

# of Addi'tional 'Course Units You May Conduct: In these columns, for 
each term, indicate the number of additional units of each course 
you would be willing to conduct if a faculty member is needed to 
teach that course and you have the capability. 

Preference: Through this measure^ express the strcngth^of your link 
with each course. (This nieasure need not be facuTty preference but 
in fact might be determined through' administrative means of assessing 
. each member's ability to teach the course.) 

(e) Activity Category: Fill in the categorical identification of the 
activity, (This will usually be preprinted or the form.) 

(f) Activity Description: For each Activity Category, fill in a 
description of each activity in which you will be involved. Examples 
of activities in each Activity Category are: 
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A.2 Un*ch<i)iiJcd Icachinit Teachinr not a^^ociMed *ilh lh« specific co»im\ lifted m A I lot c^imj^k 

Thesii comntitiec pAflrcipihon GucnI kclunng in anolher facutly member i cour^ 

Thesis fldvi^ing Oivmj \eminan *nhm lh< inNtitiiiion 

f)ncu%Mon^ ^ilh colleajttie^ fthoul leichmi 

A*3 Academic Pr4)prHni Advning tiivm^ flifi?tct to Miidcnts timtcrrnftg connc %ch<diilin| and icidemK protrarriN Nol lo be con(uM:d 
wiih coiin\ciing fh.-^l 1% inclnded rn C I 



A.4 Courv and Cornciilum Research und DcvtlopnrKnl f>cvcloping and preparing for Tuiurc cour«<\ lor c»«niptc 
Prtparmg courv; ouilTnc^ [><viMn| new tn^lrucitonat maicrialj 

Developing book lisii 



bvaluBting courve^ 



RevKing exiMtng inRleriih 

Planning Mimmer or intcr%cii%ion 
programs 



I)cvcU)ping dcfa'imenl 
curriculum requirements 



Fvjluatmg leaching effeclivcr>eti 
and plmning changeN 



StCllON n. SI AK( H. S( HOI A K SHIP ANC) CKZATIVE WORX ACTIVmES 

B.l SpecifK Pro|ecl^ Kc%cjrih. ^^,hol.^r^hlp .in»} irc invc v^ofk ^ci.vily re' iie*! in ,i %f>eMfic propel I or cx.inip)C 
Departmental re^eafch 
Sriin\oreiI re\rarch 

Wnlinp or developing 
research propo\aK 



Krvewinp .1 colleague's 
rc%e.irch work 



Performing your 
profewiopal \ktll 



(tiMng reciLiK 

M.nnt nninp an arlnlic 
skill 



Wtiiing revtevks 
Crealing nev^ art forms 
Exhihifionf 



Your dis%ert3iion research 



AJn,- •'rfmp reseafch 
grants 



Writing articles 
Wniing hooks 



B.2 C»fne»,»l Vhol.u^hip ,4nd Prot'esMOn.il l>evei()pn>ent All research. vchol.ii%lHp. and crc.ilive *ork aciiviiics related lo keeping cuf* 
rent in a profe^^on.il fteld hot enamjile 

F cading ariscle% «nd Offrccr tn » profc^slOnal Attending %enimart Bdttor of a foiirnal 

hooks lelafed lo your %otiely 
professiiin 



^llendlng profe%stonal 
nicctrngs 



Rc%e iri h-relafcd discussion 
with colleagues 



ShCUON C: IMI KNAI SI R VIC I ACIIVIIIIS 



This vfumn inytiuic* .iil»viiie\ tel Med lo pener.it conl.Kl w-Hh student^ 
llnll^ vtithm the mstilnlion md 1i> fiiMitlinp inMiininn,)) reqiie%t% 



10 profevvmn il teNp<inN|Hilities within other organi/auonal 



C.l Sdideni nnented Scrvi\.r hor example 



Cersoml career .ind 
fin inc i.tl coi nsrting 

l'icp.tr»ng rccnrnn>end Uions 

P iriK)pation in social 
mu r.iclioii 



Kccniiting sindents 
Spi'nMirmg \|iidcnt orpani/alions 
Meelinp uith p;»rents 
Atirnmnp stndef** recit»»i% 



< f> K hinp inir.unnral or 
inie(coM\ pi'ile Hthielics 

nuecttn^ »sind orcheNtra. 
stiiJeni piAys dcbile learn or 
an) nttier Mu»knt group 



C.2 AdnuiKstr iiivr Dnhrs I nr enanip'e 

IViloinunc iHe Miinrv nf a 
iJer f 'nirni ih iirm.jh dean. 
Mir prcMilrni nr >ny olber 
,<ilfiiinjsl» 1' ' r position 

Ailininislcrinp pcfvonr>eJ 
policies 



I istiliy nervier rrp<'rls .^nd 
HiicsliMnn iires 

Keeping records 

I'rrp.iring nunuleN 

V^ riling ,tnd iinswrring 
nirmorjnd.l 



CJ Commitier Parhcipalior* for e^nniple 

Admission comrnntees I acuity scnaje 

Departmental meetings Planning comrrntlecs 



AsstHiiD) fidiliy coi rse lOMds I scorling visiinrs 



Pfcp irtnp hiidf els 

l» ithrrmg ihia 

Helping during registrolion 

Intervtrwing candidates for 
faculty poMfi/^ns 

Rii'*get commitiees 



Recruiting faculty 

Advising 00 library piirchasei 

Re<.rutl(ng <ludenl< 



SECTION I): PI iBI K SIRviU ACIIMIII.S 



Ihis ^^nion mslnles .uIiviIks ih,)i ur tlii(k,Kd outside ihr insiitiiiK»n (cmept (or (hose asso*-- 'i*-** wjih community educ^i.on 
lestcnsion ir^M 1 lu lion ) *huh should 1^ injnded in A I | 

(lefHi I I'imIi sM»in il VtMir^ Adviu Diuitui (Iiilsidc ihc IrMitiilmn 
tnsiMiiiiDn I i»r e« uiipk 

( iiiMDiiinity tr, lining gr.mis 
Patient care 

le'CHiies or semin.irs for 
the public 



( onsiiltinp 

A.lv.. 

• PrjifessKvn iMy performing 
as in pl >ys orihcstf,>s 



i'shms iiu int 10 h<f>clii iIk combiunity niitsidc the 

AgrKidiiir li extension 
Urban extension 
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SECTION E: TECHNICAL SERVICES ACTIVITIES 

This section includes activities related to the technical services provided 
by a department to support* Che instructional, '"»«'aarch, and public serv^c'e 
programs of the institution. 

Technical Management and Support* For example: 



(g) Estimated Average Weekly Workload: For each of tfie activities you 
will be involved with, estimate the average weekly hours you think 
you will spend in that activity for each academic te»"»^, 

(h) Average Weekly Workload in Addition to Teaching Activities: Sum 
the Estimated Average Weekly Workload for each term to get an 
indication of the total average weekly hours you might spend in 
nonteaching activities during a particular academic term. 



Cl osed-Circui t TV 
programming and monitoring 



Maintenance of instructional 
equipment 



Managing the institution's 
radio station 



Publishing institutional newspaper 



Managing the technical 
support staff 
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APPENDIX E 



INVENTORY OF HIGHER EDUCATION OUTCOME VARIABLES AND MEASURES 
[Extracted fr6m'MicGk and Wa'ilhausr' 1973] 



THE INVENTORY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
OUTCOME VARIABLES AND MEASURES: AN OVERVIEW 



The Outcomes of Higher Education project of the National Center for Higher 
Education Magagement Systems at WICHE hopes to make significant contributions 
to solving the prcblci^is associated with identifying and using outcome infor- 
mation in planning and management. NCHEMS's first effort has been an attempt 
to develop an inventory of possible outcome variables with suggestions for 
their measurement. The sections that follow describe the inventory and its 
use. 

Development of the Inventory 

One major problem associated with incorporating the outcomes of higher 
education into planning and decision making processes has been the lack of 
a "cormon outcomes language" necessary for conmunicating and understanding 
the outcomes and benefits of higher education programs. To some degree 
this situation parallels the difficulties biologists faced prior to the 
development of Linnaeus 's taxononiy, which provided a common language or 
inventory for identifying and categorizing the various hierarchies of 
living organisms. Once the taxonomy was completed, however, biologists 
were in a better position to identify, measure, and analyze the characteristics 
and changes of the various species. Consequently, their knowledge about 
plant and animal organisms increased, and their conmuni cation about these 
organisms with other scientists improved. 

:* 

'I I 
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Similarly, higher education has difficulty communicating about benefits or 
results. Barriers are encountered when attempts are made to translate 
goal statements into terms of program outcome , and program comparison? 
are thwarted because structures, definitions, and measures are lacking. While 
developing a communication base for higher education outcomes is by no means 
a total or final solution, it is a necessary step. Recognition of the 
potential benefits of such a communication base has led NCHEMS to develop 
the Inventory of Higher Education Outcome Variables and Measures. This 
inventory lists and describes various outcomes of higher education and 
suggests potential measures or proxy measures of those outcomes.* 

Basic to the inventory are two criteria. The first criterion is that the 
inventories must be of service to as many kinds and levels of planners- 
and decision makers in higher education as possible. For example, they / 
should aid students and parents in making better decisions about which 



*NCHEMS also has developed an Inventory of Institutional J nvirgnment 
variables and Measures that includeFWous combinations of resource njeasures. 
TmFnaTrniiasTFeTT^tivity measures, and target and beneficiary group meas- 
ures The development of this inventory recognizes that institutions do 
d^ign programs L allocate resources to produce certain important environ- 
Sal Outcomes. For example, institutions of higher education create pro- 
grams and allocate resources to develop certain types of JjfJ^^.^f ^^^^^ 
promote a unique intellectual and/or social atmosphere. While the creation 
of this unique atmosphere may be a desired outcome, it is pursued with the 
belief that it will eventually contribute to better student learning, better, 
research, or better service for the students and the community in general. In 
addition, environmental reasures can be used as meaningful proxies for out- 
comes if tSe outcomes cannot be measured directly. For example, the aumber of 
library volumes acquired per student may serve as a proxy nKjasure of student 
growth and development. 

For your information, drafts of this inventory are available on request. 



institutions and programs will provide the most meaningful and appropriate 
educational experiences. They should help institutional administrators and 
program managers account for the educational resources allocated and utilized 
in terms of the outcomes and benefits produced and the goals attained. Finally, 

IF 

they should provide legislators and statewide coordinating agencies with a 
better understanding of the intended as well as the unintended consequences of 
higher education. 

The second criterion employed in developing the inventory is that it must 
provide a relatively complete characterization of an institution's programs. 
The variables listed in the outcomes inventory should include not only 
academic and instructional outcomes, but research and community service out- 
comes as wel 1 . 

The inventory has been developed to include comprehensive lists of the 
outcome variables related tc higher education programs and institutions. 
For the purpose of clarification, a variable in the context of the inventory 
is defined as some entity or quality capable of assuming one of a number of 
quantitative or qualitative values. For each outcome variable the 
inventory presents a definition or pertinent description, and it sugnests 
a list of potential measures that can provide the appropriate evidence or 
necessary data for assessing the designated variables. 

The current outcomes inventory i ncc^rporates reactions and suggestions from 
many individuals concerned with higher education. The following major 
categories define the structure of the inventory. 
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Section 1.0: Student Growth and Development Outcome Variables 

1.1.0: Knowledge and Skills Development 

1.2.0: Social Development 

1.3.0: Personal Development i 

1.4.0: Career Development 

Section 2.0: Development of New Knowledge and Art Forms Outcome Variables 

Section 3.0: Community Development and Service Outcome Variables 

3.1.0: Community Development 

3.2.0: Community Service 

3.3.0: Longer Term Community Effects 



Characteris tic s of the Inventory 

The outcomes inventory can be further described by identifying certain key 
characteristics and limitations. 



Comprehensiveness : While every attempt has been made to develop 
a comprehensive list of variables, it is highly probable that 
certain important outcome variables have been overlooked. Or, 
more likely, in certain cases the descriptions may be interpreted 
to exclude elements they are intended to encompass. 

It is recognized also that different individuals, institutions, 
and agencies will establish different subsets of the variables 
they view as relevant. Such lists undoubtedly will eliminate 
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certain variables, which will simply emphasize the fact that 
different individuals, institutions, and agencies have unique 
sets of objectives* 

Disaggregation : If an attempt is made to map the inventory 
onto an institution's program structure, it may become apparent 
that incongruities exist at different levels of aggregation. For 
example, it is very difficult to associate many of the outcome 
variables, particularly those in the area of student values and 
attitudes, with any program classification below the entire campus 
except on a very arbitrary basis, A major reason for this aggrega- 
tion problem is that higher education programs often produce joint 
outcomes, for example, a program in political science potentially 
affects students in terms of their "political" values and attitudes. 
Similarly, a program in history and sociology also can affect 
"political" values and attitudes. Consequently, attributing any 
change in students' "political" values and attitudes to a particular 
program or course is ex^.remely difficult. 

Redundancy : While developing a list of mutually exclusive outcom''S\^ 
variables has been a key concern in the development of the 
inventory, the overlaps between variables in the inventory have 
not been entirely eliminated. For example, student values and 
attitudes toward "change and stability" are likely to intersect 
with "political" values and attitudes. Similarly, "vocational 
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preparation" characteristically intersects with "general 
knowledge" and "communication skills." 

Neutral Scale : The variables* definitions and descriptions 
are not intended to connote value judgments. Efforts have 
been made to eliminate the use of such value-laden terms as 
"increase," "gain," and "benefit." Each user of the inventory 
is expected to view the variable descriptions as a neutral scale, 
to which he can attach his own unique values in terms of his pre- 
ferred evaluation standards or his desired levels of performance* 
For example, one institution may want to increase the importance 
its students attach to "socioeconomic aspirations," while 
another institution may desire to decrease the degree of emphasis 
placed on this variable. It is recognized that an implied 
value judgment is built into the inventory by virtue of the 
level of aggregation utilized. That is, since "communication 
skills" is fisted and "mathematical skills" is not, the unintended 
implication may be that communication is more important than 
mathematics. However, every attempt has been made to maintain 
a consistent level cf aggregation throughout the inventory. 

Measures : Developing a comprehensive list of outcome measures 
is a large-scale task, and it should be clear that the suggested 
measures are not all-inclusive and, for that matter, they may 
not be the best available. Thus, each user of the Inventory 
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should strive to identify or develop additional measures or proxy 
measures to gain as much infoniiation as possible about the outcome 
variables he is interested in assessing. The criteria for suggest- 
ing measures are based on judgments of their significance and 
practicality, primarily relative to data availability. Studies 
to determine the relationships between measures and their value, 
practicality, and interpretation remain to be accomplished. 



OUTLINE OF THE INVENTORY OF 
HIGHER EDUCATIOi^j OUTCOME VARIABLES AND MEASURES 

1.0 Student Growth and Development 

1.1.0 Knowledge and Skills Development 
1.1.1.00 Knowledge Development 

1.1.1.01 General Knowledge 

1.1.1.02 Specialized Knowledge 
1.1.2.00 Skills Development 

1.1.2.01 Application and Knowledge Skil(ls_^ 

1.1.2.02 Critical Thinking and Reasoning Skills 

1.1 .2.03 Creativity Skills 

1.1.2.04 Communication Skills 

1.1.2.05 Motor Skills . 

1.1.3.00 Knowledge and Skills Attitudes, Values, and Beliefs 
1.1.3.01 Intellectual Disposition 

1.2.0 Social Development 
1 .2.1 .00 Social Skills 

1.2.1.01 Interpersonal Participation 

1.2.1.02 Leadership 

1.2.1.03 Citizenship 

1.2.2.00 Social Attitudes, Values and Beliefs 

1.2.2.01 Political 

1.2.2.02 Racial/Ethnic 

1 .2.2.03 Personal Ethics 
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1.2.2.04 Social Conscience 

1.2:2.05 Socioeconomio Aspirations 

1.2.2.06 Cultural Interest 



1.3.0 Personal Development 

> 

1.3.1.00 Student Health 

1.3.1.01 Physical Health * 

1.3.1.02 Mental Health 

1.3.2.00 Student Personal Attitudes, Values, and Beliefs 

1.3.2.01 Religious and Spiritual 

1.3.2.02 Change/Sta^ity 

1.3.2.03 Self -Concept 

1.4.0 Career Development 

1.4.1.00 Career Preparatijpn 

1.4.1.01 Academic Preparation 

1.4.1.02 Vocational Preparation 
1.4.2.00 Career Attitudes, Values, and Beliefs 

1.4.2.01 Achievement Orientation 

1.4.2.02 Educational Aspirations 

1.4.2.03 Educational Satisfaction 

1.4.2.04 Vocational Aspirations 
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2.0 Development of New Knowledge and Art Forms 
2.0.0.01 Discovery of New Knowledge 
2.0.0.02 Interpretation and Application of New Knowledge 
2.0.0.03 Reorganization of New Knowledge 

3.0 Community Development and Service 
3.1.0 Conmunity Development 

3.1.0.01 Community Educational Development 
3.1.0.02 Faculty/Staff Educational Development 

3.2.0 j;6mmunity Service 

3.2.0.01 Extension Services 
3.2.0.02 Personal Services 

3.2.0.03 Extramural Cultural and Recreational Services 
3.2.0.04 Financial Impact on the Community 

3.?.0 Ledger Term Community Effects 
3.3.0.01 Social Impact 
3.3.0.02 Economic Impact 

y 
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^ OUTCOML VARIABLES 


POTENTIAL MEASl;^LS 


1.0 Student Growth and Development 

1.1.0 Kncwledge and Skills Development 

1.1.1.00 Knowledge Developfnent 

1.1,1,01 General Knowledge 

The familiarity with and understanding of 
facts and principles across several broad 
fields. The student's breadth of knowledge. 

<* 


\ 

Note:' Many of the neasures listed »n 1.4.0 

Career Developnient rr^ay also, apply ^n 1.1,0. 

1.1.1.01 General Knov<ledge Measures 

- Avetage student score on those items from 
tests (e.g., CLEP - General Exam; SAT Area ^ 
Exam) that measu'*e breadth of knowledge.* 

- Average student change in breadth of ,knov/le'dge 
as determined by comparing entering general 
knowledge test scores to Subsei^uent 

test scores (e.g., on CLEP, the GRE, 
or SAT Area Exams) after \ years. , 

- Average student-reported score on a scale 
measuring degree of satisfaction with breadth* . 
of kncwledge (based on a student suivey), 

/ 


^Standardized measures are referenced at the end of this inventory. 


OUTCOME VARIABLES 


POTENTIAL MEASURES 


1,1.1.02 Special 1 zed Knowledge 

The fami larity with and understanding o'^ 
facts and principles in the particular fields 
in which the student elects to s.tudy. The 
student's depth of knowledge. 

1 


1.1.1.02 Specialized Knowledge Measures 

- Average student score on those items fro^tests 
'(e.g., CLEP Subject Exams, or GRE A r s^E x ariHs^ha t 
rueasure depth of knowledge in speci/l fields oV^ 
study. 

- Average student change in depth of knowledge by 
discipline area as 'detenrfmed by corrpanng entering 
specialized kr.o-^vledge test scores to subsequent 
test scores (e.g.. on CLEP Subject Exar.s or 

GRE Area Exams) after years. 

- Nurrber of graduates accepting employment >n their 
major field of study as a percentage of total 
graduates in that field. 

- Nuf^ber of students passing certi f icat;on or 
licensing exams (e.g.. bar exan. CPA) on fir;>t 
attempt as a percentage of all students taking 
the exan. 

- Average student-reported score on scale measuring the 
degree of satisfacticn with their kno-.^ledge gain in 
specialized fields of study (based on a student 
survey) . 

- Number of graduates accepted for study in post- 
baccalaureate degree programs as a percentage*lDf 
those applying. 

\ 
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OUTCOME VARIABLES 


. POTENFJAl MbAbURES 






1.1.2.00 Skill Development 


1.1.2.01 Application of Knowledge Ski lis treasures 


- 




Kl.2.01 Application of Knowledge Skills 

The ability to relate relevant 'general or 
specialized knowledge to a problem and to 
implement a solution..- Also, the ability to 
locate, reUin, and filter relevant knowledge. 


- Average student score on those iter-s from testis - " 
(e.g., CLEP Subject fxams, GRE or SAT Area Exams, 
or the OPI-Thinking Introversion Scale) that 
measure ability to apply general or specialized 
knowledge. 

- Average student change in ability to apply * 
knowledge as determined by comparing entering 
ability test scores to subsequent test 

scores (e.g., on CLEP Subject Exams » the GRE or 
SAT Area Exams) after years. 








^ - Ax/pr^Qp student and/or former student-reported 
score on a sca«e measuring degree of satisfaction 
with their ability to appTy what, .hey krrow both 
in breadth and depth (based on a student and/or 
former student survey). 






1 1 2 02 CriticaMhinkinq and Reasoning Skills 


f 1 2 02 Critical Thinking and Reasoning Skills 


t 

1 

V - 




The abi'lity to formulate and analyze problems 
and to employ rational processes ta achieve 
increased understanding (e.g., the recognition 
of biased points of view in a speech or a book; 
the recognition of causc-^nd-effect relation- 
ships). 


Measures 

- Average student score on tests (e.g., OPI-Theoretical 
Scale; KIT-Critical Thinking Index^ Critical Thinking 
Orientation Scale, or Critical Thinking Benefits Scale; 
AVL-Theoretical Scale) that measure ability to 

, formulate and analyze problems.' 






t 

<^ 


- Average student change in ability to formulate 
and analyze problems as determined by cofnpanng 

• entering critical thinking ability scores on 
test5 (e.g., OPi-Theoretical Scale; KIT-Critical 
Thinking Index, Critical Thinking Orientation Scale, 
or Critical Thinkin^r^nef i ts Scale; AVL-Theoretical 
Scale) to subsequerft test scores after years. 










OUTCOME VARIABLES 


POTENTIAL MEASURES 








- Average student-reported score on scale measuring 
degree of satisfaction with their ability to apply 
what they kno^ both in breadth and aepth (based on 
^ student survey). 


* 




1.1.2.03 Creativity Skills 

The ability to design, produce, or otherwise 
bring into existence original perspectives, 
explanations, and inplewntatior- (e.g., the 
production of unique cocinunication; the 
developn«nt of an effective plan or solution 
to a problem; or the creation of works of art) 


- Percentage of courses taken that are classified 
as emphasizing critical thinking and reasoning. 

1.1.2.03 Creativity Skills ^•oasJres 

- Average student score on tests (e.g. OPI -Co.iiplexi ty 
of Outlook Scale; KIT-Art Scale .jf-^usi c Scale, 
Literature Scale, or Drama Scale, AVL-Aesthetic 
Scale) that measure the ability to create original 
perspectives, explanations." and implerentations. 

- Average student charge in ability to create original 
perspectives, exp;"anations, and irpk.-^n tat ions as 
deternined by comparing entering creative ability 
sr:res on tests (e.g., OPI-Complexi ty of Outlook 
ScTlev KIT-Art Scale. Music Scale, Literature Scale, 
or Drama Scale; AVL -Aesthetic Scale) to subsequent 
test scores after years. 


•> 

\ . 






- Average student-reported score on a scale measuring 
degree of satisfaction with their ability to 
create original perspectives, explanations, and 
implementations (based on a student survey). 
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OUTCOME VARIABLES 


POTENTIAL MEASURES 


1.1.2.04 Coflwunlcatlon Skills 


- Percentage of courses taken that are classified 
as emphasizing creativity. 

- Number of patents awarded/copyrights obtained by 
former students within the past years (based 
on a former student survey). 

1.1.2.04 Communication Skills Measures 


* The ability or competence to read, write, speak, 
and lUten.' The ability to convey information, 
attitudes, emotions, etc.; and also the ability 
to receive and interpret communications. These 
skills aTso encompass nonoral , nonwritten --^ 
expression and perception. • ^ ' 

1.1.2.05 Motor Skills 

The ability or competence in tasks requiring 
Physical dexterity and skill. 


- Average student score on tests that measure the 
ability to communicate. 

- Average student change in ability to cofwnunlcate as 
determined by comparing entering scores on tests 

of communicative ability*to subsequent test scores 
after years. 

- Percentage of courses 'taken that are classified as 
emphasizing communication skills. 

- Number of students participating tn debate, encounter 
groups, etc., as a percentage of all students. 

1.1.2.05 Motor Skills Measures 

«• Average student 'score on tests that measure motor 
skills. 

- Average student change in motor skills as determined 
by comparing entering skill test scores to subsequent 
test scores after years. 

- Nu^r^ber of students participating In intramural and 
varsity athletics as a percentage of all students. 

- Percentage of courses taken that are classified as 
emohasizing motor skills. 





OUTCCME VARIABLES 


POTENTIAL MEASURES 




1.1.3.00 Knowledge and Skills Attitudes, 
Values, and Beliefs 






IJ.3.01 Intellectual Disposition 


1.1.3.01 Intellectual Disposition Measures 




The desire to continue self-initiated study 
and inqutry for Its own sake and/or for 
personal enjoyment. 


- Average student change in perception and evaluation 
of their interest in continued sel f-initi3ted study 
and inquiry as determined by comparing entering 
test scores on (e.g., AVt-Intellectual Scale; KIT- 
Intellectual Orientation Scale) to subsequent test 
scores after years. 

- Percentage of students taking noncredit, independent 
study, or special courses. 






- Average student-reported score on a settle mea?ur*fng 
their evaluation and perception of the amount of 
learning that took place outside )f forinal 
instruction (based on a student survey). 




1.2.0 Social Develop'T'Cnt 


- Nurnber of books, records, tapes, and other library 
materials checked out per student over a specified 
period of time. 




K2.1.00 Social SkiHs 






1.2.1.01 Interpersonal Participation 

The ability to live and interact «*ith others. 
This variable may be further disaggregated 
into such categories as cooperation, frtendly 
companionship and organizational skills; 
the ability to handle stress, isolation, 
and bias. 

< 


1.2^.01 Interpersonal Participation Measures 

• Average nutnber of memberships per sttxlent; and/or 
former student in social, charitable, polUicaK or 
civic organizations (based on a student Jad/or 
former student surveys). 
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OUTCOME VARIABLES 



1.2.1.02 Leadership 

The ability to establish directions or 
courses of action and influence others to 
follow. 



POTENTIAL MEAS'JPlS 



- Average number of awards and citations earned per 
student and/or former student for social contributions 
(based on a student and/or former student survey). 

- Student and/or former student perceptions and 
evaluations of their interpersonal participation 
as determined by selected measures (c g. » AVL- 
Socidl Scale; CUES-Community Scale; F-Scale; 
KIT-Interpersonal Inaex; Learning:^ Experiential 
Scale and Feeling About Other People Scale; 
ISS-Social Subscale qf Institutional Goals Section). 

- Average nufnber of friends and acquaintances 
reported per student (based on a student survey). 

1.2.1.02 Leadership Measures 

- Average nunr^ber of positions in local, state, and 
federal government held by students and/or former 
students (bas^d on a student and/or former student 
survey) . 

- Average nuinber of offices in socal, charitJble, 
political, or civic organizations held by students 
and/or former students (based on a student and/or 
former Student survey). 

- Students and/or former students participating in 
special social development programs; e.g., the 
Peace Corps and VISTA (based on a student and/or 
former student survey). 



Ol/TCOMt VARIABLES 



1.2.1.03 Citizenship 

The ability to perform relative to the 
rights, di:ties, and privileges of a 
Renter of a community, state, or nati 



on. 



"T5r 



POTENTIAL MEASURES 

Percentage of former students m management positions 
by the year following graduation (based on a 
former student survey). 

. Student and/or fomer student perceptions and evalu- 
ations ot their leadership ability as determined by 
selected measures (e.g. 



AVL-Political ; F-Scalej. 



1 .2.1 .03 Citi zgnshi p Measures. 

- Percentage of students and/or fooer students who 
voted In t^e last general election (based on a 
student and/or former student survey). 

. Average amount of monetary contributions per 
individual madf> to political, religious, and social 
organizations or special interest groups over past 
year relative to income category (based on a student 
and/or forr>er stLdent survey). . 

. Student and/or former student perceptions evalu- 
ations of their performance as citizens as determined 
by selected measures (e.g.. KIT-Community Affairs 
Scale. National and State Polices Scale, and 
International and IntercuUural Affairs Scale). 

. Average nurnber of hours per month devoted to 
political, religious, and social organizations or 
special interest groups over the past year per 
student (based on a student and/or formr student 
survey). 



4. V 



OUTCOME VARIABLES 


* POTENTIAi MEASURES 


1.2.2.00 Social Attitudes, Values, and Beliefs 

1.2.2.01 Political 

Attitudes toward systems of government, 
including the processes, institutions, 
conventions, and the level of political 
participation. 

1.2.2.02 Racial/Ethnic 

Attitudes toward races or national 
origins other than one's own. 

\ 


1.2.2.01 Political Attitude Measures 

- Percentage of students and/or former students belong- 
ing to or holding office in political organizations 
(based on a student and/or former student survey). 

• Student and/or former student percefftions and evalua* 
tions of their political attitudes and beliefs as 
determined by selected measures (e.g., AVL-Political 
Scale; F-Scale; KIT-National and State Politics 
Scale, Community Affairs Scale, National Status and 
World Security Scale, Freedom of Expression Scale, 
Societal Viewpoints Scale). 

• Percentage of former students utilizing mechanisms of 
the political process; e.g., petitions circulated, 
hearings attended, letters written, lobbying 
activities (based on a former ^student survey). 

1.2.2.02 Racial/Ethnic Attitude Measures 

- Student and/or former student perceptions and 
evaluations of their racial and ethnic attitudes 
and beliefs as determined by selected measures 
(e.g., KIT-Minority Problems Scale;, E-Scale). 



OlfTCOME VARIABLES 



1.2.2.03 Personal Ethics 

Ethical and moral values that affect an 
individual's actions and thoughts toward 
ot^\prs. The sense of what is right or 
wrong in one's conduct and motives in 
dealings between individuals and groups. 



1.2.2.04 Social Conscience 

The concern for human welfare. The importance 
placed on hunan interests, values , and 
conditions. 
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POTENTIAL nEASU^tS 



Numbe 
are pai 



r of students and/or former students who 
are partners in an interracial niarriaqe as a 
percentage of survey sample (based on student 
and/or former student surveys). 

- Percentage of elected student offices held by 
members of ethnic minorities. 

1 .2.2.03 Personal Ethics Measii/es 

- Student and/or former student perceptions and 
evaluations about their ethical and moral values 
as determined by selected measures (e.g., AVL- 
Religious Scale and Social Scale; KIT-Feelings 
About Other People Scale). 

- Percentage of former students arrested on felony 

and misdemeanor charges during the last 

years (based on former student survey). 

1.2.2.04 Social C onscience Measures 

Note:< Many of the measures suggested in 1.?.1.01 
Interpersonal Participation and 1.2.1.03 
Citizenship also apply here. 

- Student and/or former studenf^>^^5tP*wS and evalu- 
ations abdUt their concern for humaV welfare as 
determined by selected measures (e.g., AVL-Social 
Scale; »aT-$ocietai Viewpoints Scale, Human Relations 

^ Scale, Scfcietal priorities Scale; OPI-Social Maturity 
Scalt).* f 
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Outcome variables 


POTENTIAL MEASURLS ^ 


U2.2.05 Socioeconomic Aspirations 

The iisportance attached to one's socioeconomic 
status. 

1.2.2.06 Cultural Interest 

The interest In and acquaintance with arts, 
iwnners, scholarly pursuits, and other 
qualities that characterize civ-ilizations. 

» 


1 7^7 n«i Socioecononic Aspirations Measures. 

Average student and/or former student-repot tcu score 
on scales measuring perceptions and evaluations of 
their current and desired social and economic level 
(based on a student and/or fomer student survey). 

K2.2.06 Cultural Interest Measures 

. Student ^nd/or forrner student perceptions and evalu- 
ations of their interest in culture as determined by 
selected measures (e.g., KIT-Educational Benefits: 
Humanistic Scale), 

- Percentage of courses (credit and/or noncredit) 
taken that are classified as emphasizing cultural 
interests. 



OUTCCKE VARIABLES 


POTENTIAL MEASURES 


n,n Personal Development 
1.5.1.00 Student Health 
1 1 1 01 Physical Health 

The physical well -being o^ students and/or former 
students. 

\A 1 .02 Mental Health 

The rental well-being of students and/or former 
students. 

1 2 nn <^tud#»nt Personal Attitudes. Values, 
and BeViefs 

1 1 2.01 Reliqious and Spiritual, 

Attitudes tc-^ard and adherence to the 
convcntioni., practices, and teachings- of 
religious ofS^^^^tions or sects. 

4 


1 1 1 ni Physical Health Measures 

- Percentage of students and/or former students report- 
ing physical Illnesses, by type of illness (based on 
a student and/or former student survey). 

1 1 1 02 Mental Health Measures 

- Percentage of students and/or fonycr students report^ 
Ing mental illnesses, by type of illness (student 
and/or former student survey).- 

- Percentage of students participating in special 
mental health counseling programs. 

1 V.2 01 Reliqious and Spi r1 tual Attitude Heasunes 

- Percentage of students and/or fonner students belong- 
ing to or holding office in religious organizations 
(Sased on a student and/or fonner student survey). 

- Student and/or fonner student perceptions and evalu- 

• ations of their religious and spiritual att tudes and 
beliefs as detennined by selectedvapasures (e.g.. 
AVL -Religious Scales lOT-Religion Scale andJGe/ieral 
Valueri Ideologies Scale; OPNReligious Ljberalism 
Scale; T^CR). 

- Percentage of students regularly attending religious 
services . « 1 

7 
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outcome: variables 


POTENTIAL HEA5URLS 


1.3.2.02 Change/Stability 

Attitudes, toward new and different ideas, 
relationships, produtjts, or methods. The 
desire to introduce, avoid, or be associated 
with changes. 

1.3.2.03 Self-Concept 

The feeling and acceptance of oneself 
as having basic worth and value. 


- Average nx>notary contribution per forv,(:r stut!ent to 
religious organizations relative to incon^e category 
(bas^d on a former student survey). 

1.3.2.02 Change/Stability Attitude Measures 

- Student and/or fonner student perceptions and 
evaluations about their attitudes and beliefs 
toward new and different things as determined 
by selected ncasures (e.g., KIT-Areas and Agents 
of Change Scale, Involvement in Campus Reforms 
Scale; Rokeach Dogmatism Scale). 

- Average number of changes in employment per 

former student during the past ^ ye^"^ 

(based on a fonner student survey) . 

1.3.2.03 Self-Concept Measures 

- Student and/or fonner student perceptions about 
oneself as determined by selected measures (e.g., 
KIT-Feelings About Self Scale). 




OUTCOME VARlASg^S 


POTENTIAL MEASURES 


1.4.0 Career Development 

1.4.1.00 Career Preparation 

1.4.1.01 Academic Preparation 

The ability to seek, gain, and maintain a 
particular level and kind of academic pursuit. 

i 


1.4.1.01 Academic Preparation Measu>^s 

- Average number of awards and citations received 
per graduate for academic performance (based on 
a former student survey). 

- Percentage of graduates working toward or receiving 
an advanced degree or certificate years 

after graduation (based on a former student survey). 

- Percentage of graduates enrolled In graduate school 

years after graduation (based on a fornier 

itudont survey). 

- Average studont and/or fo»rer student-reported score 
on a scale measuring the degree of satisfaction 
with their academic perfornance (based on a student 
and/or former student survey). 

- NufT-ber of dropouts during the past year as a 
percentage of their academic rank or the total 
institution enrollment. 

- Number of students graduating frotr, the institution 

after years as a percentage of the entering 

cla$*>. 

- Number of graduates who transferred in as a 
percentage of total graduates for the year. 
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OUTCOME VARIABLES 


POTENTIAL MEASURES 


1.4.1.02 Vocational Preparation 

The ability to seek, gain, and maintain a 
particular level and kind of employment. 


- Percentage of students changing major (lower division, 
upper division, anH/or graduate) during the past 
year. 

1*4. 1.02 Vocational Preparation Measures 

- Percentage of former students employed within 

days after graduation (based on a former student 

survey). 

- Average first salary of former students (based on a 
former student surVey). 

- Average Income category for former students after 
years (based on a former student survey). 

- Percentage of dropouts employed within days 
after dropping out (based on a survey of dropouts) . 

- Average score of dropouts on a scale measuring 
the degree of satisfaction with their vocational 
performance (based on a survey of dropouts). 

- Average number of professional awards and citations 
received by former students (based on a former 
student survey). ^ 

- Percentage of fonner students in management positions 

by the th year following graduation (based on a 

former student survey). 




OUTCOME VARIABLES 


POTENTIAL MEASURES 


f 

1.4.2.00 Career Attitudes, Values, and Beliefs. 

1.4.2.01 Achievement Orientation 

The Importance placed upon accomplishments; 
I.e., successfully completing work that Is 
valued by the Individual and/or society. Impact 
or benefit as viewed by the student and/or 
the l^rner society. 


- Average score reported by forr^ier *;tudents on a scale 
measuring satisfaction with their vocational 
performance {based on a former student survey). 

- Number of former students who desire to have 
their children follow the same career fi^^d as 
a percentage of the total number of former 
students surveyed (based on a former student 
survey) . 

- Average number of voluntary/involuntary changes In 
employment over given time periods per former 
student (based on a former student survey)., 

- Percentage of total graduates employed in-state 
versus out-of-state. 

- Average number of voluntary/involuntary changes In 
career field over given time, periods per fom^er 
student (based on a former student survey). 

1-4-2-01 Achievement Orientation Measures 

- Student and/or graduate perceptions and 
evaluations of achievement as determined by 
selected measures (e.g., KIT-Feelings About 
the Future Scale). 

' I 
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OUTCOME VARIABLES 


POTENTIAL MEASJif^rS 
t 


).4.2.02 Educational Aspirations 


1.4.2.02 Educational Aspirations f-'.edsJ'^es 


The educational degree and/or competency 
level desired and valued by students and/or 
graduates. 

•* * 

1.4.2.03 Educational Satisfaction 


- Percentage of students identifying iho 

degree (none, associate, bachelor's, ( dster*s, 
doctoral, other) as the highest degree planned 
(based on a student survpy). 

- Percentage of graduates working toward or 

receiving an advanced degree years after 

graduation (based on a former student survey). 

1.4.2.03 Educational Satisfaction Measures 


The degree of student satisfaction with 
their educational experience. 

1.4.2.04 Vocational Aspirations 


- Percentage of fonfer students who intend to send 
their children to the sarne school (based on a 
former student survey). 

- Average anwunt of alurimi gifts year^ after 

their graduation. 

- Average student and/or former student-reported 
score on a scale measuring the degree of satisfaction 
with their educational experience (»)ased on a 
student and/or former student survey). 

1.4.2.04 Vocational Aspirations Measures 


The level of attainment in a profession 
desired by students and/or graduates. 


- Average first salary expectations of students 
(based on a student survey). 

If 



OUTCOME VARIABLES 


POTENTIAL MEASURES 


2.0 Oevelopn^nt of New Knowledge ar.d Art Forms* 

2.0.0.01 Discovery of fie^/ Knowledge 

The identification and development of new 
knowledge, theories, and products without 
regard to practical application. 


- Percentage of students and/or forn^r students 
seeking certain professional levels in <;ociety 
{based on a student and/or fonner student survey). 

2.0.0.01 Discovery of New Kno;vlodf}e Measures 

- Average number of basic research publications 

per student, fonrer student, and/or faculty member 
over a given tinie period (based on a stuJent, 
former student, and/or faculty survey). 

- Average nunber of times a given basic research 
publication is cited in bibliographies of other 
authors over a given time period (e.^-i based on 
publications listed in Science Citation Index). 
(Note: both frequency and the time interval 

over which citations are made should be considered.) 

- Average percentage of faculty time spent in 
selecte.i basic research acti*'ties (e.g., NCHEMS 
Faculty Activity and Outcome Survey - Section B.l 
Specific Research Projects). 

- Average number of proposals funded for the development 
of new ideas and products during yeai^(s). 

- Total dollar amount of gifts and/or grants 
received for the development of new ideas and 
products without concern for practicality as a 
percentage of total btfdget for year(s). 



♦The current inventory does not contain variables and measures related to the development of New Art Forms. 
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OUTCOME VARIABLES 



POTENTIAL MEASURES 



2.0.0.02 Interpretation and Application of 
New Knowledge 

The development and use of new knowledge, 
theories, and products with regard to practical 
application. 



2.0.0.02 Interpr etation and Applica tion o f Mew 
Kn'bwTcdqe >^edsures 

- Average nunt>cr of applied research, dev^^loprncnt » 
and evaluation publications per student, graduate, 
and/or faculty mer:iber {based on a student, fonncr 
stuaentf and/Or faculty survey). 

- Average percentage of tir« spent by faculty in 
selected applied research, development, and 
evaluation activities (based on NCHEMS faculty 
Activity and Outcome Survey - B.l Special Research 
Projects, 1.2 Professional Service and Advice, and 
r.l Academic Activity Outside the Institution). 

- Average num(>er of awards and citations received 
per studentv former student, and/or faculty men^ber 
for applied research, developtnent, and evaluation 
efforts (based on a student, former student, and/or 
faculty survey). 

" Average nunber of applied research, developn^nt, and 
evaluation proposals funded during past year{s). 

- Total dollar amount of gifts, contracts, or grants 
received for applied research, developnont, and 
evaluation as a percentage of total budget for 
year(s). 



OUTCOME VARIABLES 



2.0.0.03 Reorgani?ation of New Know ledge 

The synthesis of existing theories, findings, and 
staternents in order to present existing knowledge 
in a new form designed to be nwre readily 
comprehensible or usable (e.g., new textbooks, 
written articles, and oral communications). 
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- Average number of patents and/or copyrights re- 
ceived por Student, former Student, and/or faculty 
mcfiber over a given tine period (based on a student, 
fort'ier student, and/or faculty survey). 

2.0.0.03 Rc orqanuation of N ew' Knowled ge '-'eas urcs 

- Average nu-^bcr of textbooks, nonographs.^ etc., 
published per faculty nenber (liascd on a faculty 
Survey) . 

- Average percentage of faculty tinie spent in 
reorganising existing knowledge (based on NCmEMS 
Faculty Activity and Outcone Survey - Section A. 4 
Course and Curriculum Development). 

- Average number of films, taped lectures, etc., 
developed per faculty member (based on a faculty 
survey). 
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UulLUnt. VAKlAoLtb 


POTENTIAL MEASURES 


3.0 Community Developinent and Service 
3.1.0 Comuunity Development 

3.1.0.01 Corriunity Educational Developrnent 


3.1.0.01 Comunity Educational Oeveiopnent 


The growth and development of members of the 
cctr^unity who are not working toward a degree 
or certification, but who are taking advantage 
of continuing education opportunities 
offered. 

3.1.0.02 Faculty/Staff Educational Developrnent 


Measures 

-Note: Measures listed in 1,1.1.01 General Knowledge, 
1.1.1.02 Specialized Knowledge, 1.1.2.01 Application 
of Knowledge, 1,1.2.02 Critical Thinking and Reasoning 
Skills, and 1.1,2.03 Creativity can also be utilized as 
indicators of Community Educational Development. 

- Percentage of students in various instructional 
programs who are classified as nonmatriculating. 

3.1.0.02 Faculty/Staff Educational Development 


The growth and development of faculty and 
staff either through their Instruction, 
resea«-ch, or management activities or through 
the continuing education opportunities offered. 


. Measures 

- Percentage of faculty/staff who are taking 
courses in the insj^tution. 

- Percentage of faculty time spent in selected 
activities (based on NCHEMS Faculty Activity 
and Outcome Survey - B.2 General Scholarship 
and Creative Work, F.l Academic Activity Outside 
the Institution). 

- Faculty and staff perceptions and evaluations of 
their educational growth and development (based 
on a faculty/staff survey). 




OUTCOME VARIABLES 


POTENTIAL MEASURES 


3,2.0 Conriunity Service 

3.2.0.01 Extension Services 


3.2.0.01 Extension Services Measures 


The extent to which the community receives 
direct assistance and services of various 
types from the primary programs of the 
institution (e.g., agriculture extension 
Service, other noninstnictional extension 
activities, faculty/staff consulting). 


- Average percentage of faculty tirr.e spent in 
selected activities (based on NCHEMS Faculty 
Activity and Outcome Survey - E.2 Professional 
Service and Advice, f.l Academic Activity Outside 
the Institution, F.2 Paid Professional Service). 

- Estimated replacemi^nt valge of specific extension 
services received by individuals or organizations 
that receive the services. 

- Ratio of total income for extension services to 
total budget for extension services, 

- Income produced through extension services, as 

a percentag£ of the cost of offering the service(s), 

- Amount of "^^^lease time granted faculty members 
per year fjr community service, 

IVu ^ 





OUTCOMr VARIABLES 




3,2.0.02 Personal Sorvt^^ 


3.2.0.0? Perso»"»i1 Scvices f^oasurcs 


The extent to which indWidudls in the connunity 
receive direct personal services of various 
types through the Support prograns and facilities 
of the institution (e.g., aedical clinics that 
serve the general community, nursery schools , 
access to the library, and co(nputer center). 

3.2.0.03 Extramu'-al Cultural and Recreational 


- N(-ri>cr of individ^-als not associated with the institu- 
tion •^^lo were served by a p.^rticjUr in'^titjt;o^al 
sjppori pro'jra'. (e.g., V'.a co putin^j c«'iler, tne 
*ibrar>, etc,) as a percent* }e of the total nwri>er of 
individuals served over a given tiT« period. 

- EstirnateO nxjnctary value of specific personal 
services offered relative to other comparable 
services offered elsewhere. 

3.2.0,03 Extra-'ural Cultural and Recrcdtionjl 


Services 

The availability and utilization of the recre- 
ational and cultural opportunities offered through 
the institution to the community (e.g., sporting 
events, the perfonning arts, museun exhibits, 
and concerts). 


rervfccs Measjres 

- Estir^iated nu?J.ber of ronstudcnts, ncnfacjity, and 
nonstaff attending selected extrd-T.ural events as 
a percentage of the total nu:Tt>er attending. 
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3.2,0.04 FinancifJj I '^i^^icj:^J>" the Cor^ujn tv 

The ccono.'^ic bcrefUS or costs directly and 
indirectly accruing to ma '-oorunity as a result 
of the operation of the institution,, includiny s-Ch 
eler^ents as: 1) purchases of goods and services 
by the institution, its students, and its faculty, 
2) students available as e;Tiployces, 3) drawing 
power of the connjnity for industry and as a place 
of residence for etr^ployees. 


3. 2. 0.0*1 rm.-^ncidl I.'-pdct on V^c Co-rjmtv Measures 

- Total dollar a^^cunt of (jocds and services purchased 
by the ir.stUulion fro- - a particular seclcr o^ 

the c0""-unity during th(» past year. 

- tstir.aied average collar a'r,ount of experuli tures j 
by students in the cor-^unity. 

- NuT^er of students e'^ployod in busnesses, 
ager.cies, and organwjtions in the cc^iunity 

as a percent«5':e of the total student enrol hrtnt 
(baved on student survey). 

- Total dollar anount of the institution's payroll 
as a percentage of the estir.ated total co^.runity 
payroll . 





POTENTIAL M£ASUJ?t:S 


3.3.0 Longer Terr C>rr!jn)ty Effects 
3.3.C.01 Socul !-cact 

Ihe 'ong-tem social ef^^cts of the institution, 
pncaanly th'^ough its fomer Students, on the 
community of the institution. 

3.3.0.02 tfOncxTiic Irpact 

The long-tenrj economic effect of the institution, 
primarily through its former students, on the 
convnunity. 


3.3.0.01 SocK^l Irpact yoasuf-es 

Note: Many of the rreasures listed in Section 
1.?.0 Social Development and 1.3.0 Personal 
Oovelopnent can be applied equally well over long 
tirr^e periods and also to children of fonr^r students 
if atteiTpts tfn» nwde to identify intergenerational 
effects. 

3.3.0.02 EconoTic Ifr^pact V^asures 

Note: Many measures listed in Sections 1,2.2.05 
Socioeconomic Aspirations, K4.1.02 Vocational 
Preparation, 1.4.2.04 Vocational Aspirations, and 
the research-oriented outcc-ne indicators u Section 
2.0 Oeveloptnent of New Knowleoge and Art Forrr.s can 
be applied equally >«11 over long tine periods. 
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